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PROGRAM OF EVENTS 


POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


of the Americas 


National Philatelic Museum 
Broad and Diamond Streets. Philadelphia 22. Penna. 


Second Convention and Exhibition, June 6, 7, and 8, 1958 


Official Hotel: Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 6th —Exhibition open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Friday 
Registration 


11 a.m.—Meeting of Postal History Society 
of the Americas. Edwin Mayer, President, 
Presiding. 


3 to 5 p.m.—Postal History Seminar by Exhibi- 
tors on their Collections. 


June 7th —Exhibition open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday 


10 a.m.—Business Meeting of Postal History 
Society of the Americas. 


12:30 p.m—Catered Luncheon at the 
Museum. 


3 to 4:30 p.m.—Postal History Seminar by 
Contributors to the Journal of the Society. 


4:30 to 6 p.m.—Cocktail Party to Members 
at Mr. Davis’ home next door to the Museum. 


7 p.m.—Banquet at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Presentation of Trophies and Awards. 


June 8th 10 a.m.—Postal History Breakfast at Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 


Exhiprtien opens at 12 noon and finally closes 
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President’s Message 


A year has passed, a year of hard work and accomplishment. We look for- 
ward to our second Convention and Exhibition to be held again at the National 
Philatelic Museum in Philadelphia June 6th, 7th and 8th, 1958. Chairman of 
the Convention and Exhibition Committee this year is Milton Edelman and he 
promises even a better time than the huge success of our 1957 affair. 


During 1957, showings of postal history material won many major awards 
and grand awards at important competitive philatelic exhibitions. This is evi- 
dence of the growing recognition of postal history in the philatelic world. 


We now have an active New York Metropolitan Area Chapter which meets 
on the first Monday evening of each month at the Collectors Club. Any mem- 
bers desirous of forming a regional chapter will please contact our secretary, 
Harry 8. Heymans, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. Formation and acti- 
vation of regional chapters will go a long way toward our continued growth. 


Again I greet the wonderful men and women of our Society. Keep up the 
fine work — get us new postal history members — send us material for our pub- 
lication — do all you can to further our growth. 














UNITED STATES—PRIVATE EXPRESS 





Cheney’s Express Operated 
In New England and Canada 


By MAURICE C. BLAKE 


FOREWORD—\Following the original organization of the Postal 
History Society of the Americas at CAPEX in the summer of 1951, Mr. 
Roscoe C. Burleigh of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, turned over his accumu- 
lated data on Cheney & Co.’s Express to Mr. Harry Dunsmoor of Syracuse, 
New York, for the purpose of having an article on this subject prepared 
for early publication by the Society. 


All of this material, including covers, labels, receipts, and general 
information pertaining to Cheney & Co., has been held intact by the present 
writer during the period of the Society’s quiescence from 1952 to 1957. 
With its successful revival under the able leadership of President Edwin 
Mayer, it seems an opportune time to offer this article on Cheney’s Express. 


Everything illustrated herein is from the collection of Mr. Burleigh, 
except for items otherwise credited beneath illustrations. 


The first advertisement in February, 1839, of the pioneer expressman, 
William F. Harnden of Boston, mentioned that he personally accompanied a 
special car to take packages between Boston and New York. Actually, this 
‘*special ear’’ was only a valise, which as late as 1860 was in the possession of 


Benjamin P. Cheney at the office of Cheney & Co.’s Express on Court Street 
in Boston.’ 
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Fig. 1. Sketch by R. C. Burleigh of VT. BOSTON TELEGRAPH LINE— 
OFFICE AT Cheney & Co.’s Express cover with 5c 1847—usage and date 
undetermined. 




















Collection of M. C. Blake 


Fig. 2. Money letter to Boston, charged ‘‘37’’ from Northfield, Feb. 20, 1849. 


Ben Cheney had been a highly respected and responsible stage-driver 
before he entered Harnden’s Boston office about 1840. Making his headquarters 
at Harnden’s until January, 1846, Cheney subsequently leased the Railroad 
Exchange Building on Court Street, Boston, to accommodate not only his own 
office but also to serve as an arcade for numerous local and eastern express 
companies.” 

Cheney & Co.’s Express operated in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont and across the Canadian border, becoming known as ‘‘United States 
and Canada Express.’’ 

When the act of Congress of March 3, 1845, prohibiting conveyance of 
inter-city letters by independent mail and express companies, became effective 
on July 1st of that year, most of those that had confined their activities to letter 
express services, like Hale & Company, closed their offices in Boston and else- 
where.’ No evidence has been found that Cheney’s Express conveyed any 
private letters prior to 1845. 

An announcement, signed by B. P. Cheney and dated January 2, 1846, 
included the statement : ‘‘ Letters are not taken on any terms.’’ This appeared 
in an advertisement in the St. Johnsbury Caledonian of July 3, 1847: 


‘Cheney & Co.’s Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Express 


The subscribers having purchased the interest of their partner, 
Wm. Walker, Jr., continue under their former arrangement made 
with the directors of the Coneord Rail Road to forward goods to and 
from Boston daily with each passenger train. 

Packages will be received and forwarded from Boston to all parts 
of N. H. and Vermont:and Canada. 

Letters are not taken on any terms. 

Offices at Harnden’s, No. 8 Court Street, Boston, at the Rail Road 
Depot, Concord, at the Dartmouth Hotel, Hanover, N. H., J. W. Howe’s, 
Montpelier, Vt., Peck & Co.’s, Burlington, Vt., and at Charles 
Seymour’s, Montreal. 

aw Express train leaves Boston for Montreal on Tuesday of each 
w 




















N. B. The subscribers are alone responsible for the loss or injury of 
any article or property of any description entrusted to their care, nor 
is any risk assumed by the Concord, Nashua or Lowell Rail Road Com- 
panies. 

B. P. Cheney, No. 8 Court St., Boston 


Nathaniel White, Concord, N. H. 
Jan. 2, 1846.’’ 


A month earlier the Caledonian of June 5, 1847, had published an editorial 
extolling the dependable and useful service offered by Cheney’s Express: 


‘*RAILROAD CARELESSNESS 


It is a subject of general complaint among our people that they 
lose or have damaged so many small articles ordered to come by Rail 
Road to Franklin, N. H. They say they are lost or damaged by care- 
lessness at the depot. There is a remedy for this:—articles ordered to 
eome by CHENEY & CO.’S EXPRESS, which passes through our 
place every Wednesday, we believe come safe and surely, and the con- 
ductors of the EXPRESS are responsible, and loss or damage can 
easily be shown. Not so with the Rail Road. It is difficult to find 
where or when the loss or damage occurred. Many of our people are 
however ignorant of CHENEY & CO.’S EXPRESS, how it runs, &e— 
as it has not been advertised in one Vermont paper upon the route. 
So we judge, as several who have suffered losses by the Rail Road have 
informed us they knew nothing of the EXPRESS. There should be 





Fig. 3. (Top) “$50. By oS rd Express’ from Manchester, Aug. 


Fig. 4. (Bottom) Receipt “By — & Co.’s Express’” to Peacham, Vt., 
no date. 











Fig. 5. Urgent “Sickness” letter, ‘“Cheney G Co.’s Express’’ from Groton, 
Aug. 31, 1849, “To be left at the Potter Place, Andover, N. H.”—to be 
privately carried to Dr. Lane at Sutton, N. H. 


some reform at the Franklin depot (all say the trouble is there) for 
the people in our vicinity are suffering intolerable evils from care- 
lessness somewhere—(we will not charge CHENEY & CO. anything for 
this advertisement. They do our business well and would get con- 
siderable more in this region if people knew anything about their 
facilities for doing business well). 


Small articles are brought by the EXPRESS and for a reasonable 
eompensation.”’ 


On September 9, 1848, the Caledonian carried a brief advertisement by 
Cheney & Co.: 


‘*Cheney & Co.’s BOSTON, CONCORD, STANSTEAD AND 
MONTREAL EXPRESS. 


Offices at the new Rail Road Exchange, Boston, at the Rail Road 
Depot, Concord, at the Depot, Lebanon, N. H., J. W. Howe’s, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Peck & Co., Burlington, Vt., T. C. Butler’s Line Store, 
Derby Line (see Figure 17), and at Charles Seymour’s, Montreal. 


B. P. Cheney, Rail Road Exchange, Boston 
Nath’] White, Depot, Concord 
Wm. Walker, Jr., Lebanon, N. H.”’ 














Original in Baker Library Archives, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Fig. 6. Letter franked by Daniel Webster from Franklin, N. H., “Express to 
Boston P. O. in time for Marshfield mail’’ to the caretaker at Mr. Webster’s 
farm. 


Figure 1 shows Mr. Burleigh’s sketch of an envelope imprinted OFFICE 
AT Cheney & Co ’s Express at left of an oval picturing VT. BOSTON TELE- 
GRAPH LINE ix a banner over a rural landscape dotted with symbols of less 
rapid means of communication. At the upper right is a 5¢ 1847 stamp apparently 
eancelled lightly in lead pencil.* 





(Bottom) collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 


Fig. 7. (Top) Sketch by the late E. S. Knapp sent to R. C. Burleigh in 
1936—“‘Notes enclosed’’—1850. 


Fig. 8. (Bottom) Cheney red concentric impressed at upper right on letter 
tc Bosten—‘‘Script & $2000.—valuable.”’ 








This envelope, addressed to Springfield, Mass., without evidence of origin 
or date, was submitted during the winter of 1935-1936 to Mr. Roscoe C. 
Burleigh on approval by Mr. James S. Hardy, then of Glencoe, N. Y.5 The 
possibility that the 5¢ stamp may have been originally used to cover the United 
States postage on this envelope privately transmitted and delivered by Cheney’s 
Express was considered,® but seemed difficult to authenticate. 


Mr. Ylwin Silsby, a telegraph operator at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, when 
interviewed at the age of eighty, told Mr. Burleigh that Cheney & Co. and 
the Telegraph Company had their offices together at St. Johnsbury and also at 
White River Junction, Vermont, and that he believed the same arrangement 





Collection of M. C. Blake 


Fig. 9. (Top) Red CHENEY & CO.’S EXPRESS concentric impressed at 
upper left—to Lebanon, N. H., no date. 


Fig. 10. (Bottom) Cheney’s concentric adhesive gold on black from Lebanon 
“$70.00 Enclosed,”’ to Boston, charged ‘‘25"’; on reverse ‘‘Recd Decr. 19/50.” 


existed elsewhere. Mr. Silsby asserted, further, he had no recollection that 
Cheney’s Express had anything to do with the transmission of letters. 


A search of contemporary Postmaster General Reports disclosed no evidence 
that Cheney & Co. was ever an agent in any sense of the United States Post 
Office Department." 


That Cheney & Co. usually adhered to their pledge not to convey letters 
seems substantiated by the known Cheney’s Express covers, almost all of which 
either were permissible money packages, or contained express company invoices, 
bills or receipts (Figures 2, 3 and 4). 


One certain exception has been noted to Cheney & Co.’s general rule: 
‘*Letters are not taken on any terms.’ This is a folded letter, addressed to 
a Dr. Lane at Sutton, N. H., on which the notation shown in Figure 5 clearly 
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hath nie 









(Top) collection of M. C. Blake 
(Bottom) collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 





Fig. 11. (Top) Ornamental cornercard, Concord, N. H. 
Fig. 12. (Bottom) Pictorial imprint. 


indicates emergency transmission on account of sickness. Urgency is confirmed 
by the letter, which reads in part: ‘‘Groton, Augt 31, 1849—-Dr. Lane—Elizabeth 
and I are here tending upon our sick Ade. We came here to see Aunt Tarbell, 
who was sick with Dysentery, but she died on Monday, we came on Tuesday. 
We found Adelaide very sick with Dysentery, and she—I fear is getting worse. 
We should be glad to have you come and see her if you can. Yours in haste, —’’. 





(Bottom) collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 
Fig. 13. (Top) Shield imprint on envelope containing Cheney & Co.’s 
Way-Bill, July 14, 1856. 


Fig. 14. (Bottom) Cornercard on envelope with 3c 1857 cancelled in blue 
MONTPELIER, Vt., JUL 29, 1859, to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 











(Bottom) collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 
Fig. 15. (Top) Oval cornercard ‘“‘By Ex. pd.” 
Fig. 16. (Bottom) Black oval on cover to Wells River ‘‘Pd Ex. 30”—1866. 


Another possible exception is a letter from Franklin, N. H., without year 
date, franked by Daniel Webster, with the instruction: ‘‘Express to Boston 
P. O. in time for Marshfield mail’’, which was marked in reddish crayon, ‘‘too 
late,’’ at the Boston Post Office, postmarked and stamped FREE in red (Figure 





Fig. 17. (Top) 3¢ 1851 gg ot SAINT gig ag to Cheney & Co.’s 
agent, T. C. Butler, Derby Line, N 


Fig. 18. (Bottom) CHENEY, HILL & CO.’S EXPRESS to Francestown, N. H. 
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Fig. 19. “Express Office,” Boston Oct 21 1853 Received of Fiske & Rice’s 
Express “$745 37/100.” 























6). Whether Mr. Webster’s Express letter was taken from Franklin to Boston 
by Cheney & Co. is unknown, but such possibility is suggested by the praise of 
Cheney’s Express service in contrast to ‘‘ Railroad Carelessness’’ at the Frank- 
lin depot, quoted above from the Caledonian of June 5, 1847. 


The Cheney & Co. embossed envelope and adhesive are interesting and 
rather uncommon collectors’ items. A concentric design, impressed in bright 
red on buff envelopes, at upper right or left, has in uncolored lettering R. R. 
EXCHANGE COURT SQUARE BOSTON in the outer circle and CHENEY 
& CO.’S EXPRESS within.® Two examples bear manuscript notations indi- 
cating money letters (Figures 7 and 8). A third on an unmarked and empty 
envelope, addressed to Lebanon, N. H., where Cheney & Co. had an office, may 
have contained an express company bill or receipt (Figure 9). 


An adhesive stamp or label of similar concentric design, but in gold with 
the lettering in black on glossy paper, has been noted on two money letters. 
One is a folded letter-sheet, headed, ‘‘ West Randolph, Vt., August 23, 1850,’’ 
addressed, ‘‘By Cheney & Co. Express’’ to ‘‘Hon. Josiah Quincy, Junr, Treas- 
urer, Vt. Central Rail Road Co., 27 State Street, Boston, Mass.’’, marked 
“*$91.35”’ and charged ‘‘25’’ in lead pencil.” The other is an envelope from 





rrr] CHENEY, RICE & CO'S E29 | 
Package Express, wis General Forwarding Coninien iio, Hs 


CHENEY & Co., and FISKE & RICE, Boston, ©, P. 


1 aa 
THIS EXPRESS 
Do-s business at and between 
London, Hamiltea, Toreate, 4 
Port Hepe, Cobourz, Believilie, 
4 Lz. 


= iw Aabel battaai 


“ Dhrerrer- aye 











£44444444444468 



















244446444 


Cire and perils of the Sea always excepted.) 


Ui 





Fig. 20. CHENEY, RICE & CO.’S Package Express, Champlain, July 10, 1854. 
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Lebanon, N. H., also charged ‘‘25’’ in pencil, and directed, ‘‘By Cheney & Co.’s 
Express’’ to Seoley’s Building, Court Street, Boston, Mass. (Figure 10). This 
envelope is endorsed on reverse, ‘‘Reed the $70. Enclosed—Deer. 19/50.’’ 
As these two items were of different origin, but each directed to a street address 
in Boston, it seems probable that the adhesives were applied at the Boston office 
of Cheney & Co. prior to delivery to the addressees. 


Cheney & Co. used envelopes variously imprinted in black. One of the 
more ornamental is a floral wreath surrounding a double circle containing 
CHENEY & CO.’S United States and Canada EXPRESS, Concord, N. H. 
(Figure 11). 


Another appealing imprint shows an early-style steam locomotive on either 
side of the two lines, ‘‘Forwarded by CHENEY & CO.’S New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Canada Express’’ across the top of the envelope (Figure 12). 
Two other imprints have been reported: CHENEY & CO.’S NORTHERN 





Collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 


Fig. 21. (Top) FiSKE & CO.’s EXPRESS in black on vermillion label on 3c 
U. S. envelope from Fitchburg “Mar. 1, 1855” to Lunenburg, Mass. 


Fig. 22. (Bottom) FISKE & CO.’S EXPRESS imprint, no date. 


EXPRESS, New Ilampshire, Vermont and Canada;"* and CHENEY & CO.’S 
NORTHERN EXPRESS—OFFICE RAIL ROAD EXCHANGE BOSTON.” 


Slightly variant ornaments exist both in the shield design (Figures 13 and 
14) and in the later oval cornerecard (Figures 15 and 16). 


Cheney & Co. combined with several other expresses which operated in 
northern New England during the mid-nineteenth century, as exemplified by 
the imprints: CHENEY, LANGDON & CO.’8 NORTHERN EXPRESS, New 
Hampshire and Vermont (Figure 17); and CHENEY, HILL & CO.’S EX- 
PRESS (Figure 18). ; 


From about 1848 to 1851 Bigelow’s Express, organized to run from Boston 
to places in New England and eastern New York, issued adhesives of four 
different colors listed as of (5c) each in denomination (Scott, 13L1-4). From 
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(Top) collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 


Fig. 23 (Top) Handstamped shield CHENEY, FISKE & CO. postmarked 
OGDENSBURGH N. Y., PAID 3cts in June, 1855, to Leominster, Mass. 


Fig 24. (Bottom) Green label between red wax seals worded CONTENTS 
UNKNOWN TO EXPRESS CO. 


1851-1854, Fiske & Rice’s Express issued similar adhesives listed as of (1c) 
each (Scott 67L1-4). Early in 1851 Fiske & Rice acquired Bigelow & Co., 
including Bigelow’s Express contracts on railroads from Boston to Burlington, 
Vt., and Montreal, and also Albany.’* A typical money receipt of Fiske & 
Rice’s Express of Oct. 21, 1853, is illustrated in Figure 19, and one of Cheney, 
Rice & Co.’s Package Express of July 10, 1854, in Figure 20. 
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Fig. 25. Cheney, Fiske & Co. receipts of 1857 and 1860. 
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Fiske & Co.’s United States and Canada Express is shown on a label affixed 
to a 3e 1853 government envelope from Fitchburg, Mar. 1, 1855 (Figure 21) 
and as an imprint (Figure 22). 


Soon thereafter a partnership was formed under the title, ‘‘Cheney, Fiske 
& Co. United States and Canada Express’’ shown in a small handstamped shield 
on a cover postmarked OGDENSBURGH, N. Y. PAID 3 ets in June 1855 to 
Leominster, Mass. (Figure 23). Another such shield on cover with 3e 1851 
stamp from Rouses Point, N. Y., to Portsmouth, N. H., has been recorded.'* 


Contents Unknown to Express Company 


A large Cheney, Fiske & Co. green label, with steamboat, engine and letter- 
ing in black, applied over the flap of an envelope between two red wax seals 
worded ‘‘CONTENTS UNKNOWN TO EXPRESS CO.”’ is illustrated in Figure 





Collection of C. W. H. Cowdrey 


Fig. 26. Oval cornercard CHENEY & CO.’s U. S. G CANADA EXPRESS 40 
COURT SQ., BOSTON, with 3c 1861 cancelled in blue BRADFORD AUG 
26 in 1863 to Corinth, Vt. 


24. However, the face of this envelope, addressed to Potsdam Village, N. Y., 
is inseribed ‘‘$12.25’’ and ‘‘From H. Stickney, No. Lawrence, N. Y.’’ above 
and below a narrow oblong black on vermillion sticker, ‘‘FORWARDED BY 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO.’’ 


The widened scope of Cheney, Fiske & Co.’s activities is evident on a receipt 
from the ‘‘ Office at Champlain July 28, 1860,’’ ‘THROUGHOUT The Canadas, 
the United States, EUROPE & CALIFORNIA”’ (Figure 25). 


In the eighteen sixties Cheney & Co. had its office at 40 Court Street, 
Boston (Figures 16 and 26), but at the same time continued as Cheney, Fiske 
& Co. at least as late as 1867, having established connections with the National 
Express Co. of New Yerk (Figure 27). 
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Fig. 27. (Top) NATIONAL EXPRESS CO. in red belt and buckle design 
on cover with 3c 1867 to Middlebury, Vt. 


Fig. 28. (Bottom) UNITED STATES AND CANADA EXPRESS on cover 
with 3c Bank Note to Barton, Vt. 


Finally in the eighteen seventies, the cornereard seems to have been 
simplified to ‘‘UNITED STATES AND CANADA EXPRESS” (Figure 28). 


In conclusion, the interesting labels, seals and imprints of Cheney’s Ex- 
press, which had strong appeal to such a distinguished philatelist as the late 
Edward S. Knapp, and have been so patiently garnered by Mr. Roscoe C. 
Burleigh and generously supplemented by Mr. Carl W. H. Cowdrey of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., are fascinating to collectors of Americana, and have considerable 
collateral interest for postal historians. 


NOTES 


‘i Pe Stimson, A. L., History of the Express Business, 2nd Ed. (New York, 1881), pp. 


2. Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
Dickinson, S. N., rt Boston Almanac for the Year 1846 (Boston, 1845), p. 33; 


Blake, M. C. and Davis, Ww. , Postal Markings of Boston, Massachusetts, to 1890 (Port- 
land, Me., 1949), p. 80. 


4. Pelander, C. E., Catalogue, Sale of November 20, 1952, Lot No. 1; photo shows the 
top of this envelope. 


Knapp, E. S., Letter of February 10, 1936, to R. C. Burleigh mentions this item. 
Konwiser, H. M., abstract from letter to R. C. Burleigh. 

Needham, H. C., Letter of May 8, 1935, to R. C. Burleigh. 

Caledonian, St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 3, 1847, supra. 


9. Konwiser, H. M., Note in Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, February 6, 1909, reporting 
the red concentric CHENEY & CO.’S EXPRESS impressed at upper left on a buft envelope 
containing a letter of 1850; Knapp, E. S. Collection, Sale May 6, 1941, Lot 800, impressed 


at upper left to Stratford, Ct. 
, 10. Original in collection of M. C. Blake. 
“A Konwiser, H. M., Note in Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News February 6, 1909. 
12. Knapp, E. S., Letter of January 27, 1936, to R. C. Burleigh. 
13. Stimson, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 


14. Walton, Richard, Wilmington, Del., Letter of November 6, 1935, to R. C. Burleigh. 
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ENVELOPE DEVELOPMENT 





The Story of the Envelope, 
A Nineteenth Century Invention 


By FRANK W. STAFF 


The story of the envelope is closely linked with that of the letter, for when 
th. «rt of writing had been discovered in the earliest ages and enabled messages 
to be sent from one person to another, it was necessary to devise some means 
of preventing what was written from being read by the casual and curious. 


Written messages were given the name letters, after the signs used in the 
forming of words which composed them, and in ancient times were written 
upon skins, the bark of trees, baked clay, fragments of stone, pieces of bone 
and wood. It is reasonable to suppose that such letters were enclosed when 
occasion demanded ; actually ancient examples do exist, of letters dating about 
2000 B. C. from Babylon. These are baked clay tablets looking like small 
bricks,—with their ‘envelopes’ somewhat like clay canisters bearing the direction 
engraved on the outside. 


Papyrus and Parchment 


In later ages when papyrus was in general use and took the place of other 
primitive material, the letter would be rolled 2%: elosed by means of a single 
thread knotted with such skill that only those ki. »- .ng the secret could unfasten 
it. Eventually, when parchment was known, the extremities of the thread 
came to be encased in baked clay and later, in wax. This system appears to 
have been common practice over many centuries, and ingenious methods were 
used in the arrangement whereby the threads or ribbons secured the letter. In 
the Middle Ages it was common practice for the ribbons (usually strips of 
parchment or string) to be affixed to the written page of the letter by wax, so 
that when the letter was folded the ribbon went over and across the outside of the 
letter with the crossed pieces waxed. 


During the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries the folded letter was fastened 
according to individual taste, but always the use of parchment ribbons or string 
and wax appears to have been the only known method of securing the letter. 
The use of ribbons (or silk, which came to be used during the 17th century) 
does not seem to have been in such general use in England as was the case on 
the Continent, and English letters known to exist ‘‘sealed with silk’’ are 
generally of a highly confidential or personal nature signed by important people. 


Slitted Letters 


As well as being closed by wax, the string or ribbon fastened around the 
folded letter, was passed through slits made in the letter. To make these slits 
a special little instrument was employed known as a ‘‘perce-lettre’’ which, 
according to the first edition of the ‘‘Dictionaire de |’Acadamie Francaise’’ 
1694, was a sort of sharp double bladed knife. Apparently the ‘‘perce-lettre’’ 
jwas an essential article on the writing desk during the course of several 
“enturies. 

It is interesting to observe that the shape and usual size of the folded 
letter as well as the system of closing it gradually became universal, as is proved 
4 the numerous examples preserved in the many museums and archives of 

urope. : 

About the middle of the 15th century a tongue-shaped piece of paper was 
sealéd onto the letter in closing it and its tapering end was then folded around 
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the letter and secured, thereby ‘‘enveloping’’ it. As the years went on, the 
size of the shaped piece of paper became larger, and in the latter part of the 
17th cent. its shape became square. Examples are found of quite large squares 
of paper affixed in such a way that two corners envelope the letter, the two 
tips sometimes being waxed so that one reaches right around to the addressed 
side of the letter to be secured. Together with the shape of the folded letter 
and the size of the enveloping paper waxed onto it, the manufactured envelope 
as we know it, was created. Many examples of early manufactured envelopes 
are to be seen in some museums and archives on the continent—a very fine 
collection is on view in the Postal Museum in Vienna. But manufactured 
envelopes used before the middle of the 18th century are elusive to find, as 
fewer have survived than the letters they once contained. 


Envelope Introduced 


The envelope was practically unknown in England until the beginning 
of the 19th century and not until the introduction of uniform penny postage 
in 1840 was the envelope made popular and really introduced to the public 
generally, for prior to uniform penny post, an envelope would have incurred 
double postage. Consequently only those privileged to frank their letters were 
able to use them freely and even so, their use does not seem to have been too 
popular. According to the German Encyclopedia ‘‘Brockhaus’’ (1908)— 
**Envelopes were invented in England by one called Brewer in 1820’. It is 
known that Brewer kept a stationers shop in Brighton and it is believed he 
manufactured envelopes for the benefit of the continental visitors then be- 
ginning to visit the fashionable new Spa of Brighthelstone, for he made fancy 
and ornamental envelopes such as were in vogue on the continent at that tinie. 
English-made envelopes of a date before 1832 are very scarce—the earliest 
known to the writer, and in his collection, bears a datestamp of 1830. These 
early envelopes were probably all made by hand, though machinery for cutting 
and shaping them was certainly used in the later years of the 1830s. They were 
ungummed and were required to be fastened either by wafer seal or by wax. 


Prepaid Postage Envelope 


May 6th, 1840 saw in England the famous Mulready envelope issued to the 
public. This penny-paid postage envelope, named after the artist who designed 
it, was ridiculed out of existence by reason of its allegorical portrayal of 
Britannia bestowing the gift of a cheap postage to mankind and numerous rude 
and comical imitations of it were printed. But it was the means whereby the 
public was made familiar with envelopes and during the next ten years or so 
many firms published skits and caricatures, first having the Mulready design 
as a copy, and later using any topical event to catch the public’s attention. At 
the same time enterprising concerns were quick to see in the envelope a means 
for propaganda and published series of envelopes advocating such motions as 
Free Trade, Temperance, Universal Peace, Anti-Slavery and a campaign for an 
Ocean Penny Post. As a means for patriotic expression the envelope was found 
to be simple and effective as is instanced by the many hundred different types 
printed at the time of the American Civil War, the Boer War and, more recently 
during the first and second World Wars. 


In this way, the envelope was also used for the purposes of advertising. 
This appears to have begun quite simply in the first place by the advertiser 
making use of the underneath part of the covering flap to advertise his goods. 
Early examples are found to be for the most part advertisements of writing 
material and stationery, but with the growth in popularity of the illustrated 
envelope, pictorial examples became common. 
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With the coming of the Mulready envelope and the Post Office envelope 
with embossed penny stamp which was issued in 1841, many printers and sta- 
tioners published and patented their own special ‘‘safety’’ envelopes and regis- 
tered their designs. The closing of these envelopes was normally by wafer or 
wax but enterprising firms soon invented patent fastenings and seals. 


During the 1840s wafers, which were little pieces of gummed paper, shaped 
either circular or square were sold in assorted shapes and colours either in small 
round flat boxes or in little decorated envelopes. Some of these early wafers 
are miniature works of art. They were printed with all manner of mottoes on 
them, sometimes with a touch of humour, or with expressions of sentiment and 
amour. Sometimes pictorial, with little ships, ‘‘ puffing billies’’ or of a floral 
motive. It is interesting to bear in mind, that similar little squares of paper 
were used for fastening down letters in the early years of the 15th century in 
the Republic of Venice! Cameo wafer seals made of material similar to coloured 
celluloid and depicting heads and figures in the classical Greek style were used 
during the 1820s and are very scarce to find. 


Gummed Flap Envelopes 


The Post Office envelope which appeared in 1841 was also without any 
fastening device, being ungummed and was required to be sealed either by wax 
or wafer. It was not until 1845 that Messrs. De La Rue and Co. having per- 
fected an invention of Mr. Erwin Hill for the manufacture of envelopes pro- 
duced them already gummed. In 1851 this firm exhibited at the Great Exhibi- 
tion, an envelope folding machine at work. This exhibit is recorded as having 
been of great interest and always surrounded by a crowd of visitors interested 
in watching the manufacture of envelopes at the astounding rate of 3600 per 
hour! In 1850 the Post Office issued gummed envelopes to the public. This 
envelope differed slightly from earlier issues by having its upper flap lengthened 
and made tongue-shaped with a splash of gum on its tip underneath the em- 
bossed circular device of the national heraldic emblems. These Post Office 
envelopes were however still printed without the gummed flap for the benefit 
of those who preferred using wax or wafers for closing them. 


From all this it is learned that the evolution of the envelope was very slow, 
and its development even slower. For several centuries string or ribbon con- 
tinued to be used as a means for fastening the folded letter whilst wax for 
securing it has been used for the best part of a thousand years. In appearance, 
size and shape the envelope has altered very little from early 17th century 
examples. 


Whereas the envelope was in fairly general use on the Continent long before 
it beeame a commonplace article in England it is interesting to reflect that as 
soon as the British Post Office introduced it to the public along with penny 
postage, it required but a few years for private enterprise to improve upon it 
and to develop it into the finished article we know to-day. 





Special Offer 


The following may be obtained by sending payments to Edwin Mayer, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Postal History Journal No. 1, May 1957 $2.00 
Postal History Bulletin—The first publication of the Society in 1952 $1.00 
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UNITED STATES—REGISTERED 





Covers and The System 
Which Produced Them 


By BARBARA R. MUELLER 


Covers showing transmission by registered mail constitute an unusually 
fruitful source for collections and the study of postal history. By virtue of 
multiples of stamps and/or postal markings they are also most attractive. It is 
not surprising, then, that their significance is often under or overrated. The 
situation is further aggravated by the comparative lack of reference material 
and published works on the history of the U. 8. Registry System. A brief 
survey and commentary will do much to illuminate the story behind every 
registered cover. 


Philadelphia ‘‘R’’ Markings 


This story has a well known prelude which dates back a decade before the 
official Registry System started operations on July 1, 1855. Most experienced 
postal historians recognize this prelude as the period of the Philadelphia ‘‘R’’ 
markings. A surprisingly large number of covers bearing the familiar ‘‘R’’ 
have survived. There surely was large volume of valuable mail flowing into 
the Philadelphia post office in those days of expanding population and com- 
merece. 


For many years, even after Delf Norona published his exhaustive study 
of the subject in The American Philatelist of May 1934, skeptics refused to 
concede that the initial stood for ‘‘ Registered’’ or ‘‘Recorded.’’ But examina- 
tion of the contents of the folded letters almost invariably yields evidence that 
currency, checks, other negotiables or documents were included. The need 
for a system of mail protection was never doubted, but the precise method of 
operation is still unknown. 


Informal Agreements Evident 


Evidently the postmaster at Philadelphia had informal agreements with 
other postmasters in the East, South and Middle West regulating the dispatch 
of valuable mail from their offices to Philadelphia. Segregation of some sort 
made it easy for Philadeljhia clerks to recognize and mark it as such. 


The large blue ‘‘R’’ is the most common and was used mostly from 1845 
to 1851. A small blu: mark characteristic of these years is somewhat scarcer. 
The small red ‘‘R’’ used in the 1850’s is the scarcest of all. Detailed analysis 
of the sizes of the marks actually serves no purpose, since the state of the hand- 
stamp and the ink affected the strike in manifold ways. 


Oddly enough, the ‘‘R’’ marks became infrequent in the last three years 
before government registration. Nesbitt envelopes or covers bearing 3c 1851 
stamps and also the marks are choice. The handstamp was often supple- 
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mented by manuscript ‘‘Reg’d’’ or ‘‘ Registered’’, applied either by the sender 
or a postal clerk. As the ‘‘R’s’’ died out, similar marks came into prominence: 
New Orleans and Mobile evidently had reciprocal systems right up to 1855. 
They used the words ‘‘Registered’’ or ‘‘Record’’ together with a number. 
Detroit and Cleveland favored ‘‘Money Letter’’ in an oval. 


Registered Markings Banned 


The inauguration of the federal system brought little change in old habits. 
Despite a regulation effective until 1857 banning the marking of registered 
mail as such, the old handstamps continued in use. The first fee of 5c, effective 
until June 30, 1863, was invariably collected in cash. Many earnest students 
maintain that the regulations implied payment in stamps. The almost complete 
lack of covers showing such an 8¢ combination plus the evidence presented in 
recently discovered documents (as reported by the author in the 21st American 
Philatelic Congress book) give weight to the theory that the fee was payable 
in cash and the 5e Jefferson stamp was not issued to pay the fee. The markings 
on them are unpredictable. They may consist of a number only or a number plus 
a manuscript or handstamped word ‘‘ Registered.’’ 


The fee was increased to 20c in 1863 and remained at this figure until Dec. 
31, 1868. During this period orders were given for the prepayment of the fee 
in stamps, beginning June 1, 1867. Then covers bearing unusual combinations 
of stamps began to emerge. The markings were still utilitarian and scant. 


A reduction to 15¢ on Jan. 1, 1869 brought increased use of the black 
Lincoln and the 1869 pictorial stamps of that denomination. The former was 





1865—tThe stamps on this legal size cover paid postage only, not the 20c fee. Note 
the straight line “REGISTERED” used as a killer. 


not issued specifically for registry purposes. A further reduction to 8¢ on 
Jan. 1, 1874 was very short-lived. Hence, covers showing its payment are 
rather scarce. But the increase to 10c on July 1, 1875 ushered in the longest- 
lived fee of the 19th century and a prolific period of stamps and postal markings. 
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1893—Registered letter from Detroit to Newfoundland, originally sent to New York for 
sea dispatch, and subsequently routed to Boston. Hence, the unusual use of two labels. 
Note that the numeral on the New York label was crossed out. 


The 10e plus 3c and 10e plus 2c combinations are very familiar. Regula- 
tions codifying what had already been informal practice called for specific 
registration marks. Local pride was responsible for many unusual combination 
postmarks and registration marks. Back-stamping became mandatory in 1879. 
Although the backstamps ranged from three-line frameless rectangles to ordinary 
postmarks, they are most notable in the forms used in New York and Philadel- 
phia. People who are unfamiliar with registered covers are apt to get enthused 
over the New York initials and date in smai! circles, the large triangles within 
eircles and concentric circles, as well as the entwined ‘‘R’s’’ and lathework 
boxes of Philadelphia. Actually, for a period of years from 1882 to 1902 they 


were the rule rather than the exception. While they make an interesting study, 
they are far from rare. 


Higher Denominations Desirable 


There is little variation in the stamps used in this fee period, partly because 
the international postage had been stabilized at the 5¢ UPU rate. The exotic 
combinations used previously gave way to a mere 10¢ plus 5e. Therefore, covers 
bearing Bank Notes in the 4, 6, 7, 12c and higher denominations are desirable; 


those showing contemporary use of the 3e vermilion and 4c carmine stamps of 
1887-88 are downright scarce. 


The first indemnity on lost registered mail became payable on Jan. 1, 1893 
when an 8¢ fee went into effect. This was the first fee for which a special 
denomination, the 8¢ of the 1890 series and the Columbians, was issued. This 
period is notable for many fancy but standardized markings incorporating 
postmark, registry mark, letter and even package number. Such marks were 
even used as cancellations. Shields, ovals, and rectangles with chain borders 
are rather common. Duplex handstamps featuring star or initial killers, often 


in color, are widely available. Yet they have an even greater fascination than 
their predecessors. 
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1897—This cover of the 8c fee period shows an attractive fancy but ‘‘standardized”’ 
combination postmark and killer. 


The old 10¢ fee was reinstated on Nov. 1, 1909. The monotonous standardi- 
zation of the 20th century had set in in earnest. Backstamping consisted of 
double or single line circles with the inscription ‘‘ Registered’’, ‘‘Red’d.’’, ete. 
and New York double line ovals with various station abbreviations. Postmark- 
ing was supposedly confined to the back of the cover, commencing in 1910. The 
indicia containing the number was much like the present rectangular box. 


The first and only registry stamp issued Dec. 1, 1911 is not at all common 
on good covers, even when used philatelically after May 28, 1913, the date of its 
discontinuance. The parcel post stamps, which became valid for all postal pur- 
poses on July 1, 1913 were occasionally used on registered mail. Very late use 
around 1920 is usually philatelic. 


Shanghai Postal Agency 


This period is also notable for use of both overprinted and unoverprinted 
U. S. stamps for registration at the Shanghai Postal Agency and mail registered 
at military post offices associated with World War I activities. 


April 1, 1923 saw the beginning of a dual fee structure which remained in 
effect, with minor changes, until June 30, 1928. The present graduated multi-fee 
structure began on the next day. The imposition of large fees coupled with 
such labor saving technical advances as postage meters dried up the sources of 
fine registered covers. Therefore, true collector’s items of the past thirty years 
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and of the foreseeable future as well should rank in desirability and value with 
the best of the 19th century. : As it is, only the patently philatelic ‘‘faney’’ 
registry cancels of the 1928-34 period elicit much excitement. 


Many collectors, failing to understand the true nature of these markings, 
invariably overvalue them. Investigation of the background will prove the 
absurdity of the situation. In 1924 postmasters were once again ordered to 
postmark registered mail on the reverse side rather than on the address side. 
Deprived of the use of the postmark as a cancel, some enterprising postmasters 
devised handstamps in the form of initials and geometric designs. They were 
aided and abetted by wily philatelists who went so far as to ‘‘donate’’ killers 
for use on specially made up covers. Since the Post Office Department took 
cognizance of the abuses in 1928, all registered covers with fancy cancels dating 
from 1924-28 are desirable. 


Deluge of Fancy Cancels 


Despite the official warning, more and more collectors and postmasters 
jumped on the bandwagon. A strongly worded directive brought it to a virtual 
halt in 1934. Therefore covers of the 1928-34 period are not nearly as desirable 
as their predecessors. Fancy cancels on registered mail still crop up, and 
when investigation shows them to be non-philatelic in origin, they are worthy 
additions to any collection. In evaluating any of these covers, proper back- 
stamping and prepayment of fees is all important. 


The Registry System has always been available to all comers, private indi- 
viduals and the federal government alike. In regard to the latter, the general 
policy.since 1872 has been one of ‘‘free postage does not mean free registration.’’ 
Exceptions are made for the Executive Department and its Bureaus located in 
Washington, D. C. Registered covers bearing the official stamps are scarce. 
The penalty envelope system has created a scarcity of attractive registered 
covers of contemporary usage. 





1931—Properly backstamped but improperly prepaid cover of the “fancy Cancel’’ era. 
In this case, the killer consists of elaborately lettered post office name enclosed in a circle. 
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The Post Office Department used a wide variety of stationery, both with 
and without the embossed stamps, for ‘‘Registered Business.’’ All deserve a 
place in a collection. The large ‘‘jacket’’ envelopes used as outer enclosures 
for the transmission of registered mail from post office to post office are equally 
desirable. The green registry seal, Scott’s OX1, was especially issued to seal 
these jackets. Contrary to common belief, these seals used on cover are not 
rarities. Other forms associated with the operation of the Registry System are 
also interesting. For instance, the Forbestown ‘‘kicking mule’’ was often used 
on return receipt cards. 


Registry Labels Intriguing 


Undoubtedly the most fascinating auxiliary of the System is, or was, the 
foreign registry labels used in the 1883-1911 period. Cover collectors, although 
familiar with the oblong adhesive perforated registry labels so widely used in 
foreign countries, are at times unfamiliar with their U. S. counterparts. Our 
labels were affixed to all international registered mail leaving this country or 
passing through it on the way to a third country. The most common were used 
by the New York Exchange and City offices. Those of San Francisco, Boston, 
and Mobile are somewhat rarer. All the rest are very scarce. Since interna- 
tional mail requires more postage and postal markings, all covers bearing labels 
are intriguing. 


The future may bring new methods and covers resulting from them. Con- 
stant vigilance must be maintained. 





Our Appreciation 


Once again our sincere thanks go to those who have given 
unselfishly of their time and effort to help us publish this 
Journal and to those who have responded to our plea for contri- 
butions to the editorial fund. We are indebted to the officers 
of the National Philatelic Museum in Philadelphia who have 
invited us again to enjoy their hospitality. And again this year, 
The Postal History Society * is giving us an Award of Distinc- 
tion certificate to be presented at our convention-exhibition in 
June. 

* These are our cousins in England who rightfully criticized 
us last year when we referred to them as The Postal History 
Society of Great Britain. 
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UNITED STATES—REGIONAL—MARYLAND 





E. S. Zevely, Postmaster of Pleasant 
Grove, Alleghany County, Maryland 


By EDWIN MAYER 


In our Postal History Journal Vol. No. 1, I wrote an article about this 
interesting individual, concluding with the statement that I would be delighted 
to enter into correspondence with any readers who may shed further light upon 
the subject. This did produce some results and I was fortunate to acquire what 
is possibly the unique cover which is illustrated. At least I have never seen nor 


heard of another like it. This envelope had two enclosures, both of which alse 
are illustrated. 


The photograph of ervelope and letter (Plate V) was procured for me by 
my good friend John A. Fox from an anonymous owner. E. 8. Zevely is writ- 
ing again to his sister Sophia at Salem, N.C. He starts off ‘‘Yours of 20th Feb. 
just at hand — Alexander has not said a word to me about his family.’’ So I 
know that Alexander N. Zevely was a relative, possibly a brother, but this I do 
not know as yet. Alexander N. Zevely who signed his name A. N. Zevely, began 
his employment in the Post Office Department as a clerk in 1839; was appointed 
3rd Assistant Postmaster General in 1859 and neld that position until 1869. He 
was born in North Carolina and received his appointment from that state. 


One of our members Mr. Joseph Geraci of Upper Montclair, N.J., called my 
attention to an article written by Mr. Lawrence L. Shenfield in the Stamp 
Specialist Blue Book published by H. L. Lindquist in 1941. Mr. Lindquist has 
graciously consented to a reprint of the article and Mr. Shenfield has loaned 
me photographs of the two covers that are illustrated. ‘‘E.S.Z.’’ was Edmond 





Plate |. Front of envelope, undated 





Plate I!. Illustrated and printed back of envelope 


Plate II!. First Enclosure in illustrated envelope 











> — A! ‘ 
"Those Postoffices not entitled to receive marking and rati 


Stamps undor the $100 regulation of the Department are 
to the following comprehensive 


CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
REFERRING TO THE P.0. STAMPS SUPPLIED BY 
E.S. ZEVELY, 


Of Pleasant Greve, Allegany ce., Maryland, 
(CUMBERLAND.) 


These Stamps will do good service many years, when used with 
ordinary care, as per directions sent with gpa preg 
forwarded, on receipt of the amount due for them, by mail free, by 
special authority. 


(E. 8. Zevey is prepared to furnish superior stamps promptly 
to any extent at the ivwest prices.) 





i : PRICES ani 
rge circular stamp. name of office, with changes for dates - 
Mra . sc a ee 25 cts. 
Pe BE a Yoo Nye . - - 7 = - - 20 “ 
e rate stamps 20 to 25 cents. 

Pustoffice business—Free Be gga oe os pag Og Oi se“ 
Dating stamps, figures below the month - - - se “ 


Poatmasters’ names or names of postoffices, in straight lines, each 26 “ 
N.B._ A ebeaper kind of stamps, but sufficient for small offices, supplied in sets 
f conney a eee am, ns 
nevi rior and ink for Six 
tects “er Samad $2. common stamps oo 
SEALS and Private Stamps of all kinds made and sent prepaid. 


For ful! particulars see “Our Paper and Monthly Bulletin” a postal papet 
as Pleasant Grove and Cumberland at 25 cents s year. 





Plate IV. Second Enclosure in illustrated envelope 


S. Zevely who was postmaster of Pleasant Grove, Alleghany County, Maryland 
until the final discontinuance of that postoffice April 1, 1856. The following is a 
reprint of the article that appeared in the Stamp Specialist Blue Book of 1941: 
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Plate V. Personal letter from Zevely to his sister. 








Three Letters that Crossed the Lines 
In the War Between the States 


By Lawrence L. Shenfield 


Hidden away in the meagre Confederate States section of the Edward S. 
Knapp Sale were two fascinating covers. Of course they were correctly cata- 
logued and described and they must have been appreciated by Ned Knapp who 
loved a dash of history as much as any collector. But to the writer they were 
irresistible even after the fanfare and thousand-doliar-bill showers of the early 
section of the Sale. 


These covers are unique so far as I know; they are illustrated alongside. 
Both are from the same correspondence, addressed to ‘‘Mrs. Sophia J. Butner, 
Salem, North Carolina,’’ and both originated at Washington, D.C. The writer, 
who signs himself ‘‘E. 8. Z.’’ had an ingenious idea for getting these letters 





Plate VI 


The 5c coin was acknowledged for Confederate postage at Norfolk, Va. Nov. 18, 1861 
because the (Paid) 5 in Blue so indicates. But the postmaster at Salem must have been 
suspicious of the look of the envelope, because he stamped it ‘Due 5”’ before delivery. 
The C. S. rate, Norfolk to Salem, some 290 miles, was only 5c at the time, not 10c. 


across the lines in Nov.-Dee. 1861 from Fortress Monroe to Norfolk, Va. (then 
in Confederate hands) and thence to Salem. 


Upon each letter he pasted coin of the U.S.A. and a 3e 1861 stamp. Across 

the yellow paster which held the coin to the envelope he wrote ‘‘Confederate 

.. or ‘£10 ets... .’’ The torn-off pasters carried away the balance of the 

inscription with the coin! But we may safely guess that they read ‘‘ Confederate 
Postage’’ and ‘‘10ce for Confederate Stamp’’—or something like that. 











His idea achieved its purpose for both letters reached Salem. The first 
(Plate VI) is cancelled ‘‘ Norfolk, Va. Nov. 18, 1861’’ and this envelope con- 
tained no letter. 


The second (Plate VII) is cancelled at Norfolk, Dec. 7, 1861 and is a folded 
letter. In it is revealed an interesting sidelight of the times on the difficulty 


of Northerners in corresponding with relatives across the fatal line. The letter 
reads : 





Plate ‘VII 


Two 5c coins got this letter through and the letter is marked ‘Paid 5” at Norfolk, Dec. 
7, 1861. The “Exd-d’’ in mss. may be a censor mark or merely noted by the post- 
master at Norfolk. Someone kept the extra 5¢ and the letter went to Salem. 


‘‘Washington City, D. C. 
Dec’r. 1, 1861 
My dear Sister: 


I send this via Fortress Monroe hoping it will be allowed to pass 
with others and that we may hear from you through the same channel.* 


Accidentally lately via Litiz we heard of the death of Aunt Hetty, 
but no particulars, or when, and we would like to hear and how you 
all are. 


Some months ago, about the time that way closed, we by a mere 
ehance received two (I think) letters from you and one or two from 
Father via Louisville, since which nothing. 

















Do try to keep us advised about private family matters at least— 
to which there should be no objection. 


Write either to me here or to Mal at Cumberland. 


All well here and there. 
With love to all, 


Yours 


E. S. Z. 
* Attaching 3 cts. to pay Federal postage’’ 


Without doubt, these letters ‘‘outside the mail’’ were entrusted to someone 
at Fortress Monroe, who contrived perhaps for a fee, to slip them across the 
lines to the Norfolk Post Office. There the U. S. stamp was cancelled, the coin 
for the Confederate Stamp torn off and the letters marked ‘‘Paid 5’’ or ‘‘5’’, 
the usual Norfolk rating stamp. 


Mr. ‘‘E. 8. Z.’’ from his letter, had evidently been getting letters through 
the Adams Express route via Louisville. But as he truthfully hints in his letter 
‘Some months ago, about the time that way closed . . .’’ that route did close 
before the end of August. So he tried another way and the letters went through. 


There is a bare possibility that these letters were officially ‘‘ Flag-of-Truce”’ 
letters, but if they were they bear no marking to that effect. We know that 
later, in January of 1862, letters for Flag-of-Truce via Norfolk were permitted 
official passage between the lines via Old Point Comfort. 


It is hoped that this chapter may be followed by others. Readers are 
again asked to correspond with Edwin Mayer if they have any material that. 
may shed further light on this subject. 





The Post Office of Bowdoinham, D.M. (a Curiosity) 


By PAUL HANNEMANN 


Prior to statehood, practically all territorial postoffices used the letter ‘‘T’’ 
for Territory, such as ‘‘D.T.’’ ‘‘W.T.’’ ‘‘1L.T.”’ “‘F.T.”’ ete. The one notable 
exception was the District of Maine. This designation 
was officially used from the inception of the Federal 
Postal Service beginning 1789. The Maine postmasters 
simply used the letters ‘‘ME’’. The one and only ex- 
ception as far as known, was the office of BOWDOIN- 
HAM, which used the letters ‘‘DM’’ for District of 
Maine. 


The earliest known postmark was used 1814 and 
therefore properly used. However this same handstamp 


was used until 1829, 9 years after Maine had become 
a state. 
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UNITED STATES 


Postal History of the 15 Cent 
U. S. Stamp of 1870-1889 





By STEPHEN G. RICH 


The 15 cent stamp of the Bank Note Issues has been in some public notice 
in recent years, first when in 1948 I announced a discovery of a possible genuine 
unmistakable ‘‘secret mark’’ on those made from 1873 onward; and recently 
with C. Dos Passos in 1957 discovering another similar variety. This article 
will not deal with those aspects, but with the use of the stamp for various postal 
needs. 


The 15 cent stamp, first introduced in 1866, quite clearly had its occasion 
for issue in the growth of 15 cent foreign rates. These 15 cent postal tariffs 
are first shown in 1853 to three German states; extend to many more in 1859; 
and extend to substantially all eastern Europe via Germany by 1867.* On 





Fig. 1. 15 cent stamp paying registration fee and 3 cent stamp for postage. 


Jan. 1, 1869, the domestic registration rate, previously 20 cents, was reduced 
to 15 cents.** 


The 15 cent orange Webster Bank Note stamp, first issued April 12, 1870, 
beth with and without grill simultaneously, thus cared for both foreign mail 
and the registration fee, at the start. However, on July 1, 1870, the foreign 
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service was greatly minimized, with the German rates changing to 10 cents 
and 7 cents. 


Over the years, I have not yet seen any covers in the period 1870 to 1873 
with the 15 cent Bank Note used alone for foreign mail. In fact, any cover 





Fig. 2. Pre-U.P.U (1874) 15 cent rate to Syria. 


of this stamp alone in this period, even for a five-times single rate domestic 
piece such as a bunch of legal papers, is a great rarity. 


The normal usage to the end of 1873, is for paying registration fee, accom- 
panied by a 3-cent stamp for the postage. Figure 1 is such a cover of Jan. 9, 
1872. This incidentally was the first registered piece from that office, Groveland, 
Mass., in that year, as its registry number, in ms. near town mark, is 1. The 


1872 date is faintly pencilled near bottom, apparently imperfectly erased by 
some former owner. 


Registration Fee Reduced 


With the reduction of registration fee to 8 cents on Jan. 1, 1874, this usage 
naturally ceases. Nor does the raise to 10 cents on July 1 or Oct. 1 (both dates 
being officially given)** affect the situation. 


Yet we should expect, from this July 1 or Oct. 1, 1875 date on, the 15 cent 
stamp to be found paying combined registration and postage on foreign mail. 
On July 1, 1875, the U. P. U. 5 cent letter rate for international mail took 


effect. This plus 10 cents fee would make up the 15 cents on a registered letter 
going abroad. 


Despite this situation, I have yet to see or have report of, or to see in 


listings of fine collections sold, even one cover with the 15 cent stamp doing 
this service. cau” : 
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15 cent covers of this period of change do exist. 


Figure 2 shows one of 1874, year-dated by backstamp, with the pre-U. P. U. 
15 cent rate to Syria via Germany paid this way. 


More usual is the use in multiple, either before the U. P. U. was set up, 
or to countries which had not yet joined the U. P. U. 


Figure 3 shows two singles for a 30¢ rate to Brazil via England in Novem- 
ber 1875, before Brazil joined the U. P. U. 


Figure 4 shows a single paying the 15¢ rate to Cape of Good Hope in 1879, 
again before that country joined the U. P. U. This cover, incidentally, is to an 
American faculty member of the famous American-founded and American- 
staffed school for girls in Cape Colony, now Huguenot College. 


In the later years of the 15¢ Bank Note, its use seems to have been small. 
What few covers have survived, are for triple weight letters going abroad. As 
the unit of weight for the U. P. U. letter rate was then a half ounce, not a full 
ounce, it did not take much of a letter to require suca franking. 


Figure 5 is a typical example, in 1888. 


If they have survived rather than having been broken up, covers with the 
15 cent Bank Note used in 1890 after the 1890 stamps had been issued, should 





Fig. 3. 30 cent rate to Brazil via England before Brazil joined U.P.U. 


be of interest. We may reasonably suspect that some offices had supplies of the 
orange stamps that could last well through the year. The 1890 stamps were 
not officially put on sale until Feb. 22 of that year, and none are known used 
that early—only the 2 cent value is known with February 1890 cancellations. 
We thns may expect that legitimate regular use of the old stamp of this little- 
used 15 cent value will extend at least into April 1890. 
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Likewise, the possibility of a combination use with some 1890 series stamp 
or stamps, must be considered—provided any such covers, likely to be large, 
clumsy and easily damaged over the intervening years have survived. 


The tables of stamps supplied, quarter by quarter, over the years, in John 
N. Luff’s basal work on United States stamps,*** show some interesting varia- 
tions, which fit in neatly with the history as here outlined. April to Dec. 1870, 
when the 15¢ Bank Note was in production, show 1,026,840 copies—to which 
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Fig. 4. Single paying 1879 15 cent rate to Cape of Good Hope. 


must be added the 15¢ 1869’s, 576,300 of them, supplied in the first quarter: 
total 1,603,140 15 cent stamps in the year. The same general range is attained 
in 1871 with 1,856,680 copies; in 1872 with 1,871,420. 1873 shows a falling off 
to 1,344,500. Then not even one 15 cent stamp was received from the printer 
in 1874; only 755,000 in 1875; 952,500 in 1876. 


From this point we have the information tabulated by government fiscal 
years ending June 30. On this basis we see a steady growth first ; 820,640 copies 
in 1876-77 ; 970,600 copies in 1877-78 ; 1,000,360 in 1878-79 ; 1,115,120 in 1879-80. 
From then on to 1890, the total fluctuates, but the average is 1,200,000 per year. 


These quantities neatly fit the history as previously delineated. 





* George S. Hill and H. M. Konwiser, Foreign Rates of the United States Post Office 
1847-1875. Stamps, April 14, 1935 to July 6, 1935, 6 instalmerts. 


** United States Domestic Postage Rates, 1789-1956. Post Office Department Publica- 
tion 15. Washington, 1956. 


*** John N. Luff, The Postage Stamps of the United States. New York, 1902. 
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Fig. 5. 1888 triple rate cover to England. (See Page 34) 
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TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP MAIL 





Letters By Cunarders to the United 
States and There Retaliatory Rated 


By LEON REUSSILLE 


The period during which the 1848 United States retaliatory rates were 
applied covered about six months. It began officially when the United States 
Postmaster General, to implement the United States Retaliatory Act of June 27, 
1848, two days later on June 29, 1848, issued an order to the United States 
postmasters requiring them to apply the rates. It ended with the United States 
Postmaster General’s notice of January 3, 1849 to the postmasters stating that 
his previous order of June 29, 1848 was rescinded. 


The Act was passed in retaliation for an instruction of the British post office 
authorities, dated in June 1847, which favored the British subsidized Cunard 
line. It was aimed at any United States steamships which were entitled to 
subsidies under an Act adopted by the United States on March 3, 1845. The 
only United States line then entitled to subsidies under that Act was the Ocean 
Steam Navigation Company, which began service with its steamship Washington 
from New York on June 2, 1847. The British instruction was made while the 
Washington was on her maiden voyage. It provided that letters by the United 
States packets were subject to the usual packet postage of one shilling for a 
letter of not over one half ounce, two shillings for one not over one ounce, and 
so on in proportion. These were in addition to any sea and inland postage 
charges legalized by the United States. 


Nine Cunarders Involved 


The United States retaliatory rates were applied on letters reaching the 
United States on twenty five voyages made by nine Cunarders from Liverpool. 





Fig. 1. From Liverpool June 24, 1848 by the Caledonia. Example of earliest to the 
United States and there retaliatory rated. 
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Fig. 2. From Liverpool December 16, 1848 by the Europa. Example of latest to the 
United States and there retaliatory rated. 


The first were applied on the arrival about July 7, 1848 in New York of the 
Caledonia which had sailed from Liverpool June 24, 1848. Sailings were alter- 
nately into New York and Boston. The last of these rates were applied on the 
arrival in New York about December 30, 1848 of the Europa which had left 
Liverpool December 16, 1848. These voyages were made by the Acadia, America, 
Britannia, Caledonia, Cambria, Canada, Europa, Hibernia and Niagara. The 
Caledonia and Canada made only one voyage each, the Europa and Niagara 
four each and the other five ships, three each. 


Retaliatory Rates of Short Duration 


This short retaliatory rate period is marked by events and dates of interest 
to postal historians and to students of early transatlantic steamship history. 
Letters by the Caledonia from Liverpool June 24, 1848 were the first into the 
United States and the first into New York on which the retaliatory rates were 
applied. (See Fig. 1.) Those by the Niagara from Liverpool on July 1, 1848 
were the first carried into Boston and there so rated. Letters by the Europa 
from Liverpool July 15, 1848 and by the Canada from Liverpool November 25, 
1848 were carried on their maiden voyages. Those by the Acadia from Liverpool 
on November 4, 1848 and by the Britannia from Liverpool on November 18, 1848 
were on their last voyages outward for the Cunard line. Letters by the Niagara 
from Liverpool December 2, 1848 were the last into Boston so rated and those 
by the Europa from Liverpool December 16, 1848 were the last into New York 
and into the United States so rated. (See Fig. 2.) The Europa on this voyage 
carried to the United States the draft of the new treaty which had been signed 
in London the day before she sailed with a letter from George Bancroft, the 
United States ambassador to Great Britain, addressed to his superior James 
Buchanan, then United States Secretary of State. This letter explained the 
terms of the treaty and in it Bancroft expressed his hope that it would be ratified. 
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The United States Act required the postmasters to charge and collect from 
the addressee 24 cents on each letter weighing up to one half ounce arriving in 
Boston or New York by the Cunarders and to be delivered at the port of arrival. 
If to be delivered elsewhere, the charge was 29 cents or 34 cents depending on 
the distance they were to be sent through the United States mails. These charges 
were in addition to any postage the sender had paid in Great Britain. Retalia- 
tory multiple rates were also applied. (See Fig. 3.) 


Termination of the Rates 


The new postal convention or treaty had been signed in London on Decem- 
ber 15, 1848. Before it became effective, it still had to be ratified and proclaimed 
by both countries. Though ratified by the United States Senate on January 6, 
1849 and by Great Britain on January 23, 1849, the ratifications were not 
exchanged until January 26, 1849 at London and the treaty did not become 
effective until February 15, 1849 when it was proclaimed. 


As the Europa from Liverpool December 16, 1848 carried into the United 
States the last letters so rated on arrival, it may be asked why retaliatory ratings 
were not continued on letters by the Cunarders to the United States from the 
time the Europa arrived in New York on December 30, 1848 to the date the new 
treaty became effective on February 15, 1849. And how and when did the two 
countries call off their respective burdensome rates? The answers to these 
queries may be found in the exchange of two letters between the representatives 
of the two countries, George Bancroft the United States ambassador in Great 
Britain, and Sir Charles Wood the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
a despatch Bancroft sent to Mr. Buchanan the United States Secretary of State. 





Fig. 3. From Liverpool August 26, 1848 by the Hibernia to Boston, thence to New York. 
Example of handstamped double retaliatory rate (2 times 29 cents) : 
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Fig. 4. Example of the earliest “restored” rated letter to the United States by any 
Cunarder. 


Sir Charles Wood to Mr. Bancroft. 


Downing Street, 
December 14, 1848. 
Dear sir: 


As we have now arranged the terms of the Convention for the 
regulating the transmission of letters and postage thereon, between the 
United Kingdom and the United States on the principle that the pay- 
ment for the sea passage shall always be made to the country by whose 
packets the letters are conveyed, but it will require some time before 
the necessary measures can be taken for executing all the stipulations 
of the Convention, I would propose to you to relieve the communica- 
tion between the two countries at once from the charge levied in each 
country on the letters conveyed by the packets of the other; and I am 
quite ready to take the necessary steps for this purpose in this country 
if I ean rely on a similar course being pursued by the United States. 


Mr. Bancroft to Sir Charles Wood. 


American Legation, 
London, 14 December 1848. 
Dear Sir Charles: 


I accept, on behalf of the Postmaster General of the United States, 
the proposition contained in your note of this day. I request you 
therefore, at once to take the necessary steps on your part to relieve 
the communications between the two countries from the charge levied 
in each country on the letters conveyed by the packets of the other. 
I am authorized by the Postmaster General of the United States to 
assure you that a similar course in the United States will forthwith be 
pursued. 











The Bancroft despatch of December 15, 1848. 


Having yesterday arranged definitively with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the terms of our Postal Convention, I urged him to the 
immediate rescinding of the Post Office Order No. 9 of June 1847; 
offering in return the old rates as they existed with us before the re- 
taliatory law. The Chancellor took the subject into consideration and 
in our interview to-day, he adopted the proposition. A question of form 
arose. I said a note from him to me and a reply on my part for Mr. 
Johnson would be sufficient. At once he addressed me the note and I 
returned the reply, of which you will find copies annexed. Pray, 
communicate immediately with Mr. Johnson, that our Post Office may 
adopt forthwith the necessary steps for fulfilling the engagement into 
which I have entered on his behalf, . . . 


Delay In Implementing Treaty 


From these letters and the despatch, it is clear that the harsh rates of the 
two countries were called off by agreement made the day before the new postal 
convention was signed in London. The terms had been settled and the two 
representatives must have felt quite certain that the treaty would be ratified 
and later proclaimed. Mr. Bancroft’s despatch with the two letter copies 
annexed were sent to Mr. Buchanan with the draft of the treaty by the Europa 
on her voyage from Liverpool of December 16, 1848 and reached New York 
about December 30th. However, the agreement so made could not be imple- 
mented by the United States until notice of it had reached the Postmaster 
General and he had issued orders to the postmasters at Boston and New York. 
The United States Postmaster General’s order to the postmasters notifying them 
that the retaliatory rates were no longer in effect was dated January 3, 1849 and 
probably reached the postmasters at Boston and New York on January 4th or 





Fig. 5. “Restored” rated letter. 
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5th. This was soon enough to have allowed the postmaster at Boston to cease 
applying the retaliatory rates on letters by any Cunarder leaving Liverpool on 
December 23rd and reaching Boston after the postmaster there had received 
notice from the Postmaster General. 


**Restored’’ Rates 


However, there was no sailing by any Cunarder from Liverpool on that 
Saturday. Cunard sailings during the winter months were then fortnightly 
and not weekly. The Europa had left Liverpool December 16th and the next 
sailing from Liverpool was not until December 30th by the America which was 
the first Cunarder to the United States carrying letters which were rated in 
accordance with the Bancroft-Wood agreement. The agreement or ‘‘engage- 
ment’’ referred to in the Bancroft despatch provided for the return to the rates 
‘fas they existed with us before our retaliatory law’’. These were the rates 
which were to govern until the new postal treaty was made effective by procla- 
mation on February 15, 1849. They are usually termed the ‘‘restored’’ rates 
and would appear on letters into the United States carried by only four 
Cunarders sailing from Liverpool on the following dates: 


December 30, 1848 by the America arriving in Boston January 12, 1849 
(See Fig. 4) 


January 13, 1849 by the Canada arriving in New York January 29, 1849 


January 27, 1849 by the Niagara arriving in Boston February 11, 1849 
(See Fig. 5) 


February 10, 1849 by the Europa arriving in New York February 24, 1849 


Thereafter, letters by Cunarders to the United States began to be rated in 
accordance with the terms of the new postal treaty. The next Cunard sailing 
from Liverpool was on February 24, 1849 by the America. Letters carried by 
her on that voyage would be the first carried into the United States by any 
Cunarder and rated as required by the new treaty. 


So ended the rate war of 1847-1848 between the two countries. After the 
short interim ‘‘restored’’ rate period of about one and one half months, there 
began to be applied the rates established by the new postal convention, the first 
comprehensive one between the two countries. 





Postal History Exhibits Win Grand Awards 


Collectors of postal history material are pleased to observe that in 1957 
the grand award at the B. N. A. P. 8S. Exhibition in Philadelphia was won by 
our member Charles P. de Volpi for his showing of Canada stampless covers. 
Our president Edwin Mayer exhibited various sections of his U. 8S. postal history 
material and won grand awards at the Peninsular State P. S. Exhibition in 
Toledo, Ohio; at the Naspex Exhibition in West Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y.; 
at the Chicago Philatelic Society Exhibition. He also won the 8. P. A. Research 
Award and second place at the Sojex Exhibition in Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Postal History Society of the Americas has donated a trophy award 
to the Exhibition of the Wisconsin Federation of Stamp Clubs to be held 
May 17th and 18th, 1958 in Waukegan, Illinois. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The World’s First 
Semi Postal, 1890 


By C. H. BALDWIN 


The Treasury Department of Great Britain under which the British Post 
Office operates, was, in 1889, seeking a way to fittingly commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the World’s First Postage Stamp. It seems very appropriate 
that their plans included issuance of the World’s First Semi Postals, not ad- 
hesives but one posteard and one postal envelope, issued in connection with 
two post office exhibitions. 

The first exhibition was held in Guildhall May 16th to 19th, 1890. For 
this a special postcard was printed which sold for one shilling of which one penny 
was for postage. The remaining eleven pence went to establish the Rowland 
Hill Memorial Pension Fund for retired postal employees, their widows and 
orphans. This was a very socialistic idea for 1890. The issue was 18,000 and 
was sold out the first day. 





Exhibition Post Office 


There was a special post office at the exhibition with ten substations in the 
neighborhood. They used a special cancellation and the one illustrated (plate 1) 
is that used in Guildhall itself. The substation cancellations were slightly 





Plate |. Postcard issued for the first exhibition at Guildhall, May 16 to 19, 1890. 
Special cancellation is that of Guildhall itself. 
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Some Thynge Newe! 


Pe Poltte Ops, in pe Sildehalle, 


over agaynft 


Ye Cittie Fathers—Gog &% Magog. 


Anre atte Several otherre Offpfis inne pe Guifopnge. 





— QUEER Fantaftic Thynge, yclept a Pofttal Karde, forre 
ye Royall Maille, myghtie fyne, inne Kommemaration 
J = offe thys Glorious Daye, kanne nowe bee hadde. 

Thys ys propperre forre ye Pofite, ande maye bee wrytten 
onne ande pofited inne ye Gildehalle ande (Hafte! Poftte Hafte!) 
wille, withe good lucke, gette toe ye other endde, faye Kamberwelle, 
withe prodygeous fwiftneffe, perhapps wythinne a Weeke. 

Goe, thenne, Gentils, Barronnes, Lordes, and Fayre Ladyes- 
Alle, goe toe ye Brande Newe Poftte Offyfis which our Ryghte 
Myghtie Lorde Kynge Henry (Cecil) hathe fette up inne ye 
Gildehalle, and bye thys Goodlie Karde mayde forre ye occafion. 
Its lawfulle Pryce ys truely a Pennie. Butte iffe ye Smyling Knave 
or Spryghtlie Damofel behinde ye counterre fayeth—Loe! Thefe 
arre rare Kardes, they wille never bee Reprinted ande methynkes 
inne onne monthes tyme ye Stampe Kollectors wille give a Pounde 
apiece forre themme, Have reddie ye Pinche offe Salte. 

Ye Kraftie Karle hathe deepe defyns. Hee coaxethe a Six- 
penfe, withe fayre worddis, as ye Pryce offe onne Karde, butte 
droppeth notte alle hys gaynes intoe ye Royalle Tille; onlie a 
Brittyfhe Pennie. Hee hathe a Slye Boxxe forre Worne Outte 
Runners offe ye Pofite, therre poore Wyddows and ye lyttle Father- 
teix Chick-a-Biddics ; intoe that hee flippethe ye Bryghte Sixpenfe, 
orre whatte notte, and fo hee fayethe Mye Lorde gettethe hys 
ryghtfu'l: Pennie ande ye Rowlande Hille Benevolente Fundde 
‘muche needde helpe. 

Butte he is a Kraftie Knave! 





Plate I!. After the supply was exhausted, regular cards were given special cancel. 
These cards were advertised with this amusing poster. 














Plate Ill. The second issue was a semi-postal envelope with a card enclosure. The special 
marking was always July 2 and was applied to mail at one penny rate. 


different—‘‘May’’ was contracted to ‘‘My’’ and the substation number ap- 
peared between the year dates 1840-1890 instead of the dash. 


After the special cards were exhausted, regular issues were sold at face 
and a charge of one penny was made to apply the special cancel and went to 
the fund. The sale of these cards was advertised with an amusing poster of 
which a copy is illustrated (plate IT). 


Special Envelope and Card 


The second exhibition was held in the South Kensington Museum and ran 
for five days. The second semi-postal was a special envelope with card enclosure 
which again sold for one shilling with eleven pence of it going to the pension 
fund, less the cost of printing. The proposed issue of this envelope was 250,000, 
later eut to 200,000 and was put on sale not only in the South Kensington 
Museum but also in every postoffice for a period of about one and a half years. 
The special marking for some unknown reason, seems to be always July 2— 
the first day of the exhibit and it was applied not only to the special envelopes 
but also to any mail at one penny charge (plate III). 


The copy that I like the best of those I have, is a folded letter mailed to 
Guildhall in 1840 as a stampless cover, and remailed fifty years later to the 
same address from the Museum exhibition (plate IV). 


One of the interesting exhibitions was the new idea of mail transport by 
pneumatic tube. An installation ran from one end of the exhibition building 
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to the other. For a charge of one penny they would send any piece of paper 
that you had on you, by compressed air to the other end and for three pence 
would get a return. The charges were marked by handstamps on the paper 
sent as illustrated (plate VI). 


There were two more exhibits with two more interesting postal markings, 
which unfortunately I possess only in facsimile. The first was a reproduction 
of a postal service of 100 years in the past—a stage coach which made the run 
from So. Kensington to Mayfair, a distance of 19 miles, but both within the 
London District. A shield shaped postal marking was used on this mail. The 
second was what was considered to be the postal service of 100 years in the 
future. Of course no one thought in 1890, of anything so fantastically im- 
possible as regular airmail, but they did visualize that by 1990 mail might be 
sent by telegraph. Such telegrams were marked with a circle cancel dated 1990. 


Voice Letters 


Another exhibit was the voice letter phonograph records used between 
Thomas Edison and Col. George Edward Gouraud of Little Menlo, England 
and carried by the postofficé at a single first class rate. 


The last emission was a Christmas card of no postal value, sold at one 
shilling each, which illustrates the four postal marking types (plate V). 


There were two caricatures of the So. Kensington cover. One not issued 
until some years later, was of the political propaganda type. The other issued 
in 1890 by Elliot was not really a caricature but rather a similar design envelope 
for those who wanted vne without paying a shilling for it. 


The entire affair netted the Rowland Hill Memorial Pension Fund 
£22.056 s16 d10 which was a very respectable amount for the times and is the 
earliest occasion that I know of when a Post Office Department officially engaged 
in a benevolent enterprise. 





Plate IV. A folded letter mailed to Guildhall in 1840 and remailed 50 years later to 


the same address from the Museum exhibition. 
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Plate V. The last emission was a Christmas card, of no postal value, which illustrates 
the four postal marking types. 
























Plate Vi. By means of the pneumatic tube you could send any piece of paper from one 
end of the exhibition building to the other for one penny. For three pence you could 
have it returned. Charges were marked by handstamps. ( ; 





Editorial Fund 


An editorial fund has been established to provide extra income so that we 
may continue to have large and lavishly illustrated Journals. This is important 
because our nominal dues cannot cover the publication costs. Any amount is 
urgently solicited. Send contributions marked: ‘‘For editorial fund’’ to Edwin 
Mayer, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


The following is a partial list of contributors. Our apology to those whose 
names may have been inadvertently omitted. Contributors will be listed in 
future Journals. 






S. M. Arnold Paul E. Fernald Col. Harrie S. Mueller 
Alfred G. Boerger Mrs. Kenneth S. Fletcher Albert 8. Newman 
Albert Buenger John A. Fox Edward Nowak 

Miss Louise Clemencon Henry H. Frenkle Robert A. Peck 

Dr. B. Cruz-Planas Rafael Gijon John D. Peterson 
Charles P. de Volpi Bradford Gill John F. Rider 

T. Debney Edwin Mayer Romeo J. Routhier 
Frederick E. Dykins Clifton P. Mayfield Zaven M. Seron 









Seymour B. Stiss Louis Stolz 











SWITZERLAND 





19th Century F. F. Postmarks 
Used by the Fischer Family 


By GEORGE W. CALDWELL 


A challenge in the interpreting of postmarks is the initials frequently 
found on 19th century markings. Limited knowledge and the absence of official 
documentation often results in erroneous conclusions. Among such items are 
the F. F. initials plus a numeral seen on certain covers originating in Switzerland 
with France destination. 


Here is the story based on authentic documentation. 


Early in the 19th century, France and the Fischer family, operators of a 
postal service in Switzerland, consummated a treaty for the handling of mail 
between their respective jurisdictions. Among its provisions were the designa- 
tion of the offices of entry and the transit markings. Ferney and Delle were 
specified as the offices of entry into France; Geneva and Porrentruy, as those 
into Switzerland. This treaty dated May 1, 1828, became effective October 
1, 1828. 


Most letters, during those early days were sent postage collect. To do 
otherwise was considered unethical, the implication being that the addressee 
might not be able to pay or that he would refuse the letter. Hence, on inter- 
cantonal and/or international unprepaid mail it was necessary to provide the 
means by which postage and its apportionment between postal administrations 
could be determined. 


Under the Franco-Fischer treaty of May 1, 1828, this was accomplished 
by a series of handstamped postal markings consisting of two initials and a 
numeral. France used C. F. meaning a letter (correspondence) via Ferney, 
and C. D. via "lle. The accompanying numeral indicated in decimes (1/10 
French france) the postage to be credited to France. On Swiss mail with French 
destination, the Fischer Post used F. F., meaning Fischer via Ferney; and 
F. D. on mail routed thru Delle. The numeral indicated in kreuzer the postage 
due Fischer. 


Listed in the treaty, the F. F. initials are noted with the following numerals : 
4, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18; the F. D. initials with 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. 
Transporting mail to and from the offices of entry was a responsibility of the 
Fischer Post. 


The F. F. marking with numeral omitted was used on mail originating in 
Geneva with terminal destination in Ferney. This was provided under a decree 
issued at the Tuileries in Paris March 8, 1829. Fischer Post was credited with 
2 kreuzer per such letter. 


The very foundation of the vast Fischer enterprise rested on its contractual 
relations with the Canton of Bern dating back to 1675. Hence the Bernese 
revolution of 1831 had a disastrous effect on the Fischers. The new liberal 
group insisted on certain modifications which Fischer refused to accept. Hence, 
the contract was terminated as of August 1, 1832 and the Fischer Post was 
forced out of business. This caused the termination of the Franco-Fischer 
treaty. and the discontinuance of the F. F. and F. D. postal markings which 
had been in use for four years and three months. 
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POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
of the AMERICAS 





ee 
Second Convention and Exhibition 


JUNE 6th - JUNE 8th, 1958 


NATIONAL PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
Broad and Diamond Streets e Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Exhibition is open to all collectors of Postal History 
Material, United States, Canada or any other Country. This 
will be the second Postal History Exhibition held in the 
United States. Membership in the Postal History Society of 
the Americas is not a requirement of participation. 


INVITATION TO EXHIBIT 
Please address all communications concerning the Exhibition 
to Milton Edelman, National Philatelic Museum, Broad and 
Diamond Streets, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 



























POLAND 


Blood Stained Trails 
In Polish History 


By EDWARD NOWAK, Sr. 


Since the Polish Congressional Kingdom of 1860 much mail traveled in 
secrecy to escape the Prussian anc Russian invaders, liquidating everything 
Polish, preparing that country for final absorption. After the partition of 
Poland the trail of its postal history and the paths of mail delivery became more 
trying and dangerous. Finally the exchange of letters between Polish patriots 
and the rest of the world, became entirely secret in order to escape the military 
censors. Even the Polish Volunteer Army that rose to fight Russians during 
the uprising in 1794, under the leadership of Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Casimir 
Pulaski, used secret trails to deliver mail from Polish patriots. And those 
underground trails vanished when the overwhelming hordes of Russians crushed 
the last resistance and the ‘‘ Polish Revolutionists,’’ as they were called by the 


Russians, either perished in the cold of Siberia or were executed in the dungeons 
of Moscow. 


First Polish Stamp 


The Russians, after completely submerging part of Poland into the Russian 
Empire, came out with a special stamp issued for ‘‘Russian Poland’’ in 1860 
(Seott No. 1). It was printed in the Russian language in denomination of 
‘*10 kopees in gold’’ and was used expressly in the Polish territory or on mail 
to Russia proper. After five years of use, the existing stocks of the stamp were 
withdrawn from circulation and were replaced in 1865 with regular Russian 
stamps. After that, Polish mail could only be recognized by the cancellation 
bearing the name of a Polish city where a postoffice existed, manned entirely 
by nationals of Russia. 





Fig. 1. Austrian stamps of 1867 with Polish cities cancellations 
as used in Polish Galicia. 


Austria permitted the Poles to retain their language and a degree of 
political freedom and did not change the names of Polish cities, (Fig. 1). The 
Prussians on the other hand, obliterated the names of Polish cities to eliminate 
the last vestiges of Polish character. Here again the trails of Polish postal 
history were lost or became difficult to follow. 
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Because of political persecution and religious intolerance, the Polish under- 
ground trail was maintained. There were no postage stamps nor identifying 
cancellations of the underground so the secret mail of that era is almost im- 
possible to trace; the covers were lost to posterity and with them were lost the 
paths and ways of postal history. 


In 1914 semi-official Polish stamps came to life, resurrected in the flames 
of World War I. The first adhesives to appear were those issued by the rising 
Legions of Poles. They were printed for the forming ‘‘Pilsudski Legion’’ and 





Fig. 2. “Pilsudski Legion’ 
stamps used early in 1916 by 
Legionnaires in Galicia. 


were originally intended as labels or for intereamp prepayment of mail. The 
revenue thus obtained was set aside as financial aid for elders, wives and children 
of patriots rising to arms to free Poland. The Pilsudski stamps although not 
official media, were often used to prepay mail from the Pilsudski military eamp 
in Galicia, Austria. Some covers are known to have gone as far as to Vienna 
in Austria and to Posen in Germany. 


Pilsudski Issue Recognized 


The military post of the Legion was tolerated by Austria and Germany due 
to the fact that they were arming and equipping the Polish volunteers, in 
anticipation that the Pilsudski Legion would fight on their side. For that 
service the two warring nations promised to form a new and independent Poland. 
In order not to antagonize the Poles, their mail franked with Pilsudski stamps 
was soon an established fact. Once more the postal history trails became known. 
Although many philatelic catalogues, especially in the United States and Canada, 
are slow to recognize the Pilsudski adhesives, (Fig. 2), they are real philatelic 
items. 


The Pilsudski Legion late in 1916, became the nucleus of Poland’s Armed 
Forces in World War I and fought on the side of the Allies battling German 
divisions hastening from Russia to reinforce their Western Front against the 
onslaught of the American and Allied forces. 


An interesting chapter in Poland’s postal history during the closing days 
of World War I, are the ‘‘Locals.’’ When the armistice was proclaimed and 
suddenly Poland was freed from the bonds of enslavement endured for over 
one hundred years, and before postal service could be formed under the then 
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nonexistent Polish Government, the postmasters in Polish cities organized their 
own service by overprinting abandoned stocks of German, Russian and Austrian 
stamps with ‘‘POCZTA POLSKA” as in the Krakow issues of 1918, or they 
made a cancellation bearing the name of city and a Polish White Eagle. 


Some Polish locals, (Fig. 3), were used but a few days until a regular issue 
of stamps was made available to postmasters by the Temporary Polish Govern- 
ment at Warsaw. Polish postal history is unique in that stamps were of de- 
nominations in pfennigs, hallers or grosz, depending upon in what part of Poland 
it was intended to use the stamps. The three different monetary units were 
forced on Polish postal service by the nonexistence of regular Polish currency 
during the first months of Poland’s resurrection and they were still in use 
until 1924 when all money in Poland was stabilized and new stamps and 
currency were issued in grosz and zloty denominations. 


World War Il 


Of the military stamps born in the fires of World War II, the most fasci- 
nating and scarce are the stamps which were produced in the sewers of old 
Warsaw by the armies of General Bor. The Poles rose in arms to free Warsaw 
from the Germans when the Russian army was only a few miles distant on the 
opposite bank of the Vistula river. With their usual characteristics of perfidy 
and treachery, the Russians did not come to the aid of the Poles. When it 
became clear that the Russians, armed with American munitions, would not 
attack, the Poles after days of valiant but hopeless fighting, went underground 
into the ancient sewers from which they continued to harass the nazi occupants. 
Appearing suddenly from manholes, the Poles caused death and havoc among 
the nazis and disappeared just as swiftly back underground to prepare for 
further attacks. The Poles created a complete postal service under street level. 
Stamps were produced, mail boxes were placed strategically in the vast network 





Fig. 3. ‘Polish Locals’’ as used after World War |. City of 
Tarnow, City of Zark and City of Luboml in German, Polish, 
Ruthenian and Jewish languages to suit changing occupations. 


of sewers and mail delivery was established. A mailman with letters from 
defenders of freedom, went daily in knee or waist deep water before he emerged 
at an unguarded mouth of the sewer, miles from the center of the city, to con- 


tinue mail delivery above ground. Paths of postal delivery were indeed hard 
and death defying. 


The nazis constantly bombarded the sewers with hand grenades and ex- 
plosives through the manholes and many mailmen perished in the murky waters. 
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Covers and stamps (Fig. 4) that escaped for posterity are sought for philatelic 
mementos of human endurance and patriotism. Catalogue publishers do not 
recognize the stamps because they were ‘‘local’’. Because none of the mail 
bearing the stamps reached a country beyond the seas, does not mean that they 
are not real, nor that they were less important to those who used them. 





Fig. 4. Rare “‘AK’’ stamp used 
by underground army depicting 
fighters emerging from sewers 
of Warsaw to destroy Nazi tank. 


During 1943 a secret organization in Warsaw printed a weekly newspaper 
called ‘‘JUTRO’’ (Tomorrow), and during 1943-44 a publication ‘‘MIECZ I 
PLUG”’ (Sword and Plow) was franked with stamps of 25 grosz denomination, 
and picturing a black nazi eagle in combat with the Polish White Eagle. 





Fig. 5. “Combat of Eagles” Fig. 6. Hitler’s ‘“‘Generalgouvernment” 
born in sewers of Warsaw; issue for Poland used at Jewish Ghetto 
used for underground mail. in Krakow. 


Every time the Gestapo detected the existence of such stamps, the Poles 
promptly reprinted them in a different color to prevent the nazis from dupli- 
eating them for use in forwarding their own propaganda in the Polish language. 
In 1943 a new stamp was printed by lithography (perf. 11) showing the battle 
of eagles (Fig. 5). It was of 50 gr., 1 zl. and 2 zl. denominations and bore the 
wording ‘‘TAJNA POCZTA POLSKA’”’ (Secret Polish Post). These adhesives 
were used for prepayment of underground delivery of ‘‘POLSKI MONITOR’’ 
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(Polish Monitor) and later on: ‘‘HEROLD POLSKI’’ (Polish Herald). The 
described stamps are also omitted from,catalogues except that they do appear 
in Polish and German language editions. 


Ghetto Stamps 


Several issues during Hitler’s occupation, were produced in ghettos at 
Warsaw, Krakow, (Fig. 6) Lemberg and Lodz. The most outstanding of these 
are the three stamps from the Warsaw ghetto. They depict the ghetto’s mayor 
and the inscription reads ‘‘LITZMANNSTADT’’. These were issued perforate 
and imperforate, in 5, 10 and 15 pfennig denominations. Warsaw ghetto 
stamps circulated only in the area surrounded by nazi troops. All special ghetto 
stamps that circulated at different Polish ghettos, were printed for two purposes 





Fig. 7. ‘““Widow and Child” 

stamp circulated secretly at 

Woldenberg concentration 
camp. 


—to frank ghetto mail and to raise funds to purchase guns and ammunition 
with which the jews in the Warsaw ghetto fought an heroic but suicidal uprising 
against unbearable nazi torture. 


Prisoner of War Camp Stamps 


Postal history that is an inspiration to all freedom loving people is written 
threugh the postal stamps printed and used at nazi camps for Polish army 
officers and men captured on battlefields of Poland and elsewhere during World 
War II. The most fascinating and valuable are stamps issued at the main camp 
for Polish Officers at Woldenberg (Dobigniew) in Pomerania, known as 
‘‘OFLAG 11 C’’ (Officers Lager). To keep up their morale, the Polish prisoners 
of war formed secret cultural, educational and religious organizations and a 
functioning secret postal service. They printed and issued their own stamps 
and mail was delivered by men who, in pre-war days, were employees of the 
Polish postal service. Such mail delivery was extremely risky and could cost 
the mailman’s life through torture by the Gestapu to compel disclosure of 
members of the secret postal committee. Even talking among the prisoners was 
forbidden by the Gestapo. 
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Fig. 8. Types of stamps issued by Polish Nationals in Germany after World War |. Polish 
Post in Bavaria, Polish postal service in Lubeck, Germany. Adhesives used at Dachau 
concentration camp. 


Stamps were printed from carved wooden handstamps on scraps of paper 
torn from margins of nazi propaganda newspapers, books or anything available. 
The ink was made from indelible pencil dissolved in oil, powdered brick in 
linseed oil, stove polish, house paint deliberately spilled on clothes and scraped 
off in the barracks, or any other material that would leave an imprint. Ocea- 
sional detection by the Gestapo resulted in execution of several prisoners and 
confiscation of the remaining stock of stamps. 


Ironically, the finest copies of stamps secretly printed at the Woldenberg 
camp, were purchased after the war by philatelists in Switzerland at stamp 
auctions and placed on sale by the very Gestapo guards who had been under 
orders to destroy them after confiscation. The ‘‘Widow and Child’’ stamp, 
Fig. 7) was produced early in 1942 and was followed by other secret editions. 

After the collapse of Hitler’s war machine, thousands of Polish nationals 
in German concentration camps, slave labor and prisoner of war camps found 
their freedom. They were privileged to use the military or field post manned 
by the Polish army, yet the refugees organized their own postal services to 
hasten their mail delivery (Fig. 8). Refugees who had to reach Poland through 
the Russian zone of occupation, found their return delayed or blocked entirely. 





Fig. 9. Polish postal service in Italy. Stamps bear the signature of Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Consideration of Polish postal history through World War II must also 
include the activities of the Polish Government in Exile with its seat in London. 
It had its own postal service and its stamps may be traced in the catalogues 
(Fig. 9). 
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SWEDEN 


Postage Due Markings 
Found on Early Sweden 


By JOHN D. PETERSON 


Most collectors of stampless covers are familiar with the manuscript due 
markings applied on non-prepaid letters to France and England. Eventually, 
in the case of the French markings at least, these were replaced by handstamp 
script markings. Sweden likewise adopted handstamp postage due markings 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. It is with these handstamped mark- 
ings that this article will be concerned. 

Probably the earliest Swedish properly termed due marking was used 
between 1843 and 1850 on letters which arrived at Halsingborg, Sweden from 
Denmark via the ferry at Helsinggr with postage not prepaid. A reproduction 
of a mark of this type is shown in Figure 1. ‘‘OBETALT FR. DANNEMARK’”’ 
means ‘‘Unpaid from Denmark’’. The amount of postage due was cften shown 
by pen markings on the face of the cover. 

From very early times Sweden made use of its coastal and inland waterways 
for the transportation of mail as well as goods. About 1850 a boxed due marking 
was used on unpaid letters carried by the side-wheel steamer ‘‘ Uddevalla’’ on 
the line: Goteborg (Marstrand) to Uddevalla. There were two types of this: 
one bearing the notation ‘‘Lésen 8 sk. B:co’’, the other ‘‘Lésen 4 sk. B:co’’, 
meaning 8 skilling-banco and 4 skilling-banco due, respectively. The rate for a 
domestic letter was 4 skilling-banco per lod (1 lod = 0.468 ounces). The 
dimensions of the box were 19 x 33 mm. 


In 1853 this was replaced by a cireular marking of the type shown in 
Figure 2. It reads: ‘‘Med Angbat. Uddevalla, 11/10, 1855, Lésen 4 Sk.Bo’’, 
meaning ‘‘By Steamer Uddevalla, 11 October, 1855, Due 4 Skilling-banco.’’ 
The date inside this folded letter is also 11 October, 1855; the town is Marstrand. 
From 1855 to 1860, five variations of this cirele occurred. (1) Like figure but 
without month and day, used in 1857; (2) A similar device, without the word 
‘‘Uddevalla’’, and witn ‘‘DEC’’ instead of month and day in numerals, used 
1855; (3) Like variety 2, but without ‘‘DEC’’, used in 1855; (4) Like variety 
2, but without ‘‘DEC”’ and without year date; used in 1857 and 1858; (5) No 
day, month or year, and the ‘‘$ sk:Bo’’ removed. (This probably is the second 
device mutilated). 


Even though Sweden issued its first adhesive stamps for the prepayment 
of postage on July 1, 1855, it was still possible to send domestic mail unpaid for 


OBETALT FR. 
DANNEMARK 
HBORG >¢MAJI 47 


Fig..1. “Unpaid Denmark”—one of the earliest due Fig Uddevalla, Die 4 
marks used on letters arriving at Halsingborg, Sweden: +t banco. 





























Fig. 3. More Fig. 4. Mark indicat- Fig. 5. 15 sk. script 
common __ type. ing monetary change. type handstamp. 


payment by the recipient. Mail from foreign countries naturally continued to 
arrive unpaid. Thus, in 1855 two types of due markings appeared for use in 
Stockholm only. These markings were for the specialized uses mentioned and 
were never used elsewhere. The first had the inscription ‘‘STKHLM’’ in an 
are over ‘‘4 SK”’ and the date all within a circular frame. The other type, which 
was more common, is shown in Figure 3. This type remained in use to the 
end of 1857. 


In all of the marks thus far mentioned, the amounts due are given in the 
“‘skilling banco’’ system of money. In this, one riksdaler baneo contained 
48 skillingar. Because of devaluation it became necessary in 1858 to substitute 
the ‘‘ére’’ system, wherein 1 riksdaler (new) contained 100 ére and was equal 
to two-thirds of the old riksdaler. Accordingly, 100 ére was equal to two-thirds 
of 48 skilling banco or 32 skilling banco; 1 skilling banco equaled 3-1/8 ére. 
The domestic letter rate thus became 12 dre per lod. 


In accordance with the change in the monetary system, the Stockholm due 
markings were changed to that shown in Figure 4. 


During the same period, various script type handstamp due markings came 
into general use, particularly for use on letters from abroad. These were as 
follows : 


Rate Years Used Origin of Letters 

15 sk. 1856-58 From Hamburg (Fig. 5) _ 
24 sk. 1855-57 From Austria and France 
29 sk. 1857- From Belgium (?) 

1Rdr. 1857-58 Double rate from France 
24 sk./1Rdr. 1857-58 Triple rate from France 


With the change in the monetary system these marks were also changed. 
Many new amounts were added : 


Rate Years Used Origin of Letters 
1 Rdr. 8 dre 1858- From Great Britain 
(108 dre) 
1 Radr. 10 Unknown 
1 Rdr. 20 Unknown 
18 dre 1859- 
25 dre 1866- 
36 dre 1859-61 From Denmark 
42 dre 1859-60 
45 dre 1859-67 From Hamburg and Lubeck 
56 dre Unknown 
60 dre 1865- 
63 dre 1859 From Prussia 
72 dre 1858-60 From Austria, France 
90 dre 1861-63 From Netherlands, Belgium 











Fig. 6. 108 ore rate mark on cover from England. 


The author’s information is not complete with respect to several of the rates, 
although presumably such information exists. 


9? 


These due marks were replaced by those wherein the word ‘‘ére 
omitted. The following are known: 


was 





Fig. 7. “‘Letter Carrier’s (letter) skilling banco (postage) unpaid.” 
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Fig. 8. “‘Insufficiently Prepaid’ in German (at top) and Swedish. 


Rate Years Used Origin of Letters 
25 1867- 
34 1866- 
35 Unknown 
36 1866 From Denmark 
56 1874 
72 1860-66 From Austria, France 
90 Unknown From Netherlands, Belgium 
108 1859-64 From Great Britain, 
see Figure 6 
144 1866-67 From Spain 
72/26 1860 


From about 1867 until the issuance of the postage due adhesive stamps, 
quite often the only handstamp mark employed was the single word 
‘‘OBETALDT”’ (Unpaid) in Roman capitals, the mark measuring 6 x 30 mm. 


Still another type of due marking is shown on the local 1856 Stockholm 
cover, Figure 7. ‘‘BREFB. SK. OBET.”’ is probably an abbreviation of 
BREFBARINGS SKILLING OBTALDT, meaning ‘‘Letter carrier’s (letter) 
skilling banco (Postage) unpaid’’. The local letter rate was one skilling banco. 


The marking shown on the cover of Figure 8, ‘‘OTILLR: FRANCO’’ is 
an abbreviation for ‘‘Otillricklig Franco’’ meaning ‘‘Insufficiently Prepaid’’. 
The boxed German marking ‘‘Unzureichend Frankiert’’, has exactly the same 
meaning. 


On more recent covers there are found marks bearing the word ‘‘Lésen’’, 
alone or in combination with other words. Finally, there are the familiar ‘‘T’’ 
markings (8 varieties), the international method of showing postage due. Many 
of these recent markings are rubber handstamps. Since they are rather com- 
mon, they are not as interesting as the early classical marks which in many 
instances are rare. 
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FRANCE—MILITARY POST 


The French Armies in the 
Netherlands—1792 - 1806 


By HARRY S. HEYMANS 





The illustrated folded letter, Plate I, was sent from Utrecht to The Hague. 


The marking in Plate II stands for Bureau General Armee du Nord and 
should be considered as a postal mark. These handstamps are mostly of orange 





Plate | 


color but they are also found in different shades of red. The strike ‘‘Le General 


en Chef de 1’Armee du Nord’’ is a sender’s marking, not a postal marking as 
stated by some sources. 


BAU GAL 
ARM. DU NORD 


Plate II 


The address is ‘‘To Citizen Janssens, First Commissioner for the French 
Troops in the Batavian Republic at The Hague’’. The Batavian Republic was 
founded in 1795 and existed until 1806, when it became a Kingdom under Louis 
Napoleon, brother of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Plate III 





The date in the letter is 15 Messidor (15th June of the Gregorian Calendar) 
but the days of the Republican Calender do not correspond each year with the 
days of the Gregorian Calendar. 


ARMEEDU NORD 


Plate IV 


The months of the Republican Calendar were: 


PLUVIOSE 
VENTOSE 
GERMINAL 
FOREAL 
PRAIRIAL 


MESSIDOR 


Jan/Feb. 
Feb./March 
March/April 
April/May 
May/June 


June/July 


THERMIDOR 
FRUCTIDOR 
VENDEMIAIRE 
BRUMAIRE 
FRIMAIRE 


NIVOSE 


oe [acenie de Hod 


Plate V 


July/Aug. 
Aug./Sept. 
Sept./Oct. 
Oct./Nov. 
Nov./Dec. 


Dec./Jan. 


The first day of the Republican Calendar, 1 Vendemiaire I was Sept. 22 - 
1792, and the last day 1 Nivose XIV, was December 22, 1805. Each month was 
exactly 30 days, and at the end of each year there were 5 days (or 6 days in a 
leap year). which were called complementary days, or ‘‘Jours de Culotte’’ in 


French. 
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The heavy paper is watermarked with a large figure ‘‘Pro Patria’’ and 


the letterhead is of fine engraving, Plate ITI, as often done in this period on official 
letters of the French Republic. 


A seal of the ‘‘Etat Major General’’ (General Staff) is handstamped on 
the back of this letter. The contents announce the movements of different bri- 


D®*M ARMS DU NORD 
D°* © ARM. DU NORD 


Plate VI 


gades, and as the soldiers at that time were quartered in private homes, a note in 
the letter mentions ‘‘all municipalities and quartermasters have been advised’’. 


Armee du Nord (1792-1797) 


This Army was operating in the present countries of Belgium, Luxemburg 
and the Netherlands, but different postal marking were known in local towns 
where Headquarters of the Army were established. The first marking was Plate 
IV used in 1792 in the southern part of the Netherlands (Breda-Hertogen- 


Do’ D 


BAY GA! DES ARM 
P.P. D°*%G. 


BAY G4t DES-ARM. 
Plate VII 


bosch). Another handstamped marking Plate V was used at the same time all 
over the country with the movement of troops. In 1793 new markings were 
issued and were with an addition of the division letters A to O, Plate VI. 


In 1797 another marking appears, mostly on letters from Army Headquart- 
ers in larger towns and this is the marking on the illustrated letter. In the same 
year the Army Headquarters in Middelburg issued two markings from which 


‘“‘DU NORD’’ was omitted. ‘‘P.P.’’ stands for Port Paye - Postage Paid, 
Plate VII. 


D°®* D arm. 
SAMBRE ET MEUSE 


Plate VIII 


From 1794 to 1796 in the southern part of the Netherlands (Maastricht) 
the Army of Sambre et Meuse used the marking shown in Plate VIII. 


The same marking was used in the eastern provinces of Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, sometimes with other Division Letters. 
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DENMARK 





Letter from the 
Danish-Prussian War 


By MARGARET AND ERNST M. COHN 


On May 13, 1864, a stampless, folded letter was sent from the Danish foreign 
ministry to the Danish consul, E. Kirstein, at Bordeaux, France. The reverse 
of the document was sealed with black wax that carried the foreign ministry 
imprint. The letter received a Copenhagen cancel on May 13, the Thurn & 
Taxis cancel ‘‘TT36’’, two Luebeck cancels (one from the Thurn & Taxis, the 
other from the city post office) on May 15, an Erquelines railroad cancel on 
May 17, a Marseilles cancel on May 18, a Cette-Toulouse railroad cancel on 
May 19, and finally arrived at Bordeaux on May 20, 1864. A postage fee of 
**9’’ (90 French centimes), in simulated handwriting, was stamped in black 
on the front of the letter. 


The person who addressed this letter must have been under some strain 
as he addressed the outside to Marseilles by mistake. When the letter arrived 
there, someone crossed out Marseilles and substituted Bordeaux. Had it been 
addressed correctly in the first place, the letter presumably would have reached 
Bordeaux two days earlier and would not have received the Marseilles and 


Cette-Toulouse postmarks. On the inside (message side), it was addressed cor- 
rectly to Bordeaux. 





Front. Posted in Copenhagen this cover was addressed to Marseilles by mistake. There, 
someone correctly substituted Bordeaux. As a result Marseilles and Cette-Toulouse 
postmarks were applied. 














Back. Sealed in black wax that carried the Danish Fcreign Ministry imprint, this 1864 
stampless folded letter was a document to the Danish Consul at Bordeaux, France. 


The message is no less remarkable than the circuitous route of the letter. 
It carries a printed heading; the remainder of the page is printed in simulated 
Gothic script except for a few words printed in simulated Latin script. Only 
‘*12’’, the signature, Bordeaux, and a few commas are written in by hand. A 
translation follows: 


FOREIGN MINISTRY 
Department for Commerce and Consular Affairs 
Copenhagen, May 13, 1864 
No. 12 


Based on the armistice between Denmark and the German forces, 
and until its termination by June 12th, there will be a temporary sus- 
pension of the present ban on the sailing of Danish ships to enemy 
harbors, whether or not blockaded. 


This is to inform Your Honor. 
On behalf of the Ministry (signed) Grohmyer 
To The Royal Consul at Bordeaux 


This form letter presumably was sent to several Danish consuls. The 
number at the head of the message may correspond to a numbered list of consuls. 
Perhaps the consul at Marseilles was number 11 or 13, which may account for 
the wrong address on the front of the letter. Another possibility is that this 
was the 12th in a series of messages. Has anyone seen the other letters in the 
series ? 


Oh yes, the war was resumed on schedule and ended shortly thereafter with 
Denmark’s loss of Schleswig and Holstein. 
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Canada—Sudan Campaign 





Canadian Contingent in the 
Sudan Campaign of 1884-5 


By PETER A. S. SMITH 


Nearly three generations ago, during an unusually long period free from 
major wars, the phenomenally rapid conquest of the Sudan by the Mahdi, a 
religious fanatic, was very much in the public eye. By August, 1884, General 
Charles Gordon, who had been sent to organize the disordered Egyptian military 
control in the Sudan, had become beleaguered in Khartoum. Gordon was a 
figure much in public favor, and popular pressure soon mounted to such an 
intensity that the British Government was moved to send an expeditionary 
force to his rescue. Advance was eventually begun in the autumn of 1884 on 
two fronts: up the Nile from Wadi Halfa and inland across the desert from 
Suakin. (1, 2) 


Canadian River Men 


The philatelic consequences of the Suakin expedition are recorded in 
Stanley Gibbons’ catalogue, in the form of contemporary British stamps can- 
celled ‘‘British Army Post Office / Egypt’’ in 1885, such relics being of con- 
siderable value. The Nile arm of the expedition, on the other hand, had no 
special postal arrangements, and its postal history is somewhat less generally 
known. This arm of the expedition was composed almost entirely of men from 
the British Isles, but it was under the command of Lord Wolseley, who had had 
previous experience in river transport in Canada. Since the success of the 
expedition depended very much on the ability to carry supplies and men up 
several hundred miles of the Nile, in a section where cataracts and other 
obstacles abounded, it was natural that he should include some Canadian river 
mer in his command. While historical reports of the campaign do not refer to 
such a Canadian Contingent, there is philatelic evidence that there was one, 
and that it was on the spot at the right time. 


The mails from the Nile arm of the expedition were carried by the Egyptian 
Civil Post Office, which had post offices at Wadi Halfa and at the towns of 
Dongola and Korti farther up the Nile, as well as at Berber, Khartoum, Kassala 
and other inland Sudanese localities. Soldiers’ mail would bear the postmarks 
of Wadi Halfa (usually) or Korti. Egyptian stamps were used, or the letters 
were sent unstamped where none were available. (3, 4) Manuscript endorse- 
ments of other places sometimes appear, in addition to the mentioned postmarks. 
Due to the small size (about 2000 men) of the expedition and the frequently 
unfavorable circumstances, mail was light and campaign covers are some- 
what rare. 


Canadian Contingent 


Canadian Contingent mail can only be recognized by manuscript notes of 
the sender, or for ingoing mail by the address. I have seen examples of each. 
The outgoing examples were Egyptian 20 para rose postcards, cancelled at 
Wadi Halfa late in 1884 and bearing the manuscript endorsement ‘‘ Canadian 
Contingent’’, used to send Christmas greetings to relatives or friends in Canada. 
Of ingoing mail I know only of the example here illustrated. As can be seen. 
it is addressed to a physician of the Canadian Contingent (‘‘M. D.’’ is obscured 
by the cancellations), and is evidence that the Contingent consisted of more 
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Gemai was a station on the Wadi Halfa-Kerma railway, 10 miles upstream from Wadi 
Halfa. Cairo backstamp of 26 DE 84 indicates letter did not find Dr. Nelson. 


than river boatmen. The 3-cent stamp was insufficient postage for an overseas 
letter, so the letter was taxed 30 paras, double the deficiency. In the meantime, 
the addressee had apparently moved on to the front near Wadi Halfa, so the 
postage due stamps had to be invalidated, the customary T being used for this, 
and new ones were affixed at Wadi Halfa and cancelled there. Whether the 
letter ever reached the addressee we cannot say, for the profusion of backstamps, 
including an example of the Alexandria-Cairo T. P. O.; show that the letter 
was returned to Cairo from Wadi Halfa after having been held there for a 
month. 


In addition to its military campaign significance, the cover is an example 
of the use of Egyptian stamps in a territorial post offi 2, all of which are quite 
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uncommon, and especially postage due stamps. It is also an example of the 
possibilities of being misled by a stamp or even a piece instead of a cover, for 
the Canadian stamp is clearly postmarked ‘‘ Wadi Halfa’’. Detached from the 
entire, it might tempt the collector to conclude that he was dealing with a great 
discovery in the form of a Canadian ‘‘used abroad’’! 


Lt. Col. J. R. Danson has deciphered the manuscript forwarding notation 
at the bottom of the front of the cover. It is GEMATI, a station on the Wadi 
Halfa-Kerma railway, then under construction, about 10 miles upstream from 
Wadi Halfa. This is at the upstream end of the Second Cataract, and a logical 
place for a physician to be looking after boatmen. Since Gemai had no post- 
office, there are no postal markings for this part of the journey. The Cairo 
backstamp of 26 DE 84 indicates, however, that the letter did not find Dr. Nelson 
at Gemai. 


May I hope that these notes may unloosen more details from some of the 
many Canadian specialists. 
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Ten Ways to Kill an Organization 


1. Don’t go to meetings. 

2. If you do, go late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t think of going. 

4. If you do attend a meeting, find fault with the work of 


the officers and members. 


5. Never accept office, as it is far easier to criticize than to 
do things. 


6. Get sore if you are not appointed on a committee, but if 
you are, do not attend committee meetings. 


7. If asked by the president to give your opinion on some 
matter, tell him that you have nothing to say. 


8. After the meeting, tell everyone how things should have 
been done. 


9. Do nothing more than absolutely necessary, but when other 
members use their ability to help matters along, howl out 
that the organization is run by a clique. 


10. Hold back your dues or don’t pay at all. 
—Reprinted from ‘‘This is Galen Drake’’ 
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POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


e 

OF THE AMERICAS \ UCTION 
Originally organized at the CAPEX 
international Exhibition in 1951, 
the Postal History Society of the tS) A \ ES 
Americas is an organization of those 
interested in world-wide postal 
history. The membership includes 


most of the prominent collectors of Held 

postal history material. However, 

there are many beginners who Monthly 
benefit tremendously from the 

association with advanced special- e 

ists. 

Dues are $5.00 per annum for the CATALOGUES FREE 
fiscal year September Ist to the 

following August 3lst. Without ON REQUEST 
ae om. all members receive 

the Postal History Journals pub- 

lished during the membership year. JOHN A. FOX 
An application for membership may 110 West 42nd Street 
be obtained from Edwin Mayer, 10 New York 36, N. Y. 
East 40th Street, New York 16, e 

N. Y. 

















Yours for the best in Postal History 
Items and Auctions 


Samuel C. Paige 


45 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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U. S. Postal 


History Covers 
ARE MY SPECIALTY 


Let me know what you are looking 
for—I| may have it in my stock. 


Free Special Lists of old U. S. covers 
sent on request. 


Two valuable catalogues every Postal 
History Specialist should own— 


“THE AMERICAN COLONIAL POSTMARK 


CATALOG”’—»by E. N. Sampson. 
PR WINNIE Sy iccccccsesecesxcsdeepiewes 2.00 


“THE U. S. TERRITORIAL POSTMARK 
CATALOG—STAMPLESS COVER 
SECTION’ —by E£. N. Sampson. 

Pula PU vic ciencnnheacsbausas<s 2.50 


E. N. Sampson 


1508 Waverly Place, Lynchburg, Va. 


JAMAICA 


Postmarks 
and 


Temporary 


Rubber 
Date Stamps 


Write for Latest Price List 
Philatelic Handbook of 
Jamaica Vol. 1 - $2.80 


Vol. 2 now going to press 


E. F. AGUILAR 


P. O. Box 406, Kingston, Jamaica 
B. W. I. 











AUCTION SALES 
of Rare and Valuable 


British North 
America 


including Postal History 
and other Postage Stamps held 
regularly. 
Illustrated catalogs available a month before 
sale date 


Estate Properties solicited for sale 
at auction or outright purchase. 


J. N. SISSONS LTD. 


59 Wellington W. Toronto, Canada 


Phone Empire 4-6003. Cables: Sistamp, 
Toronto. 











For the Unusual and 
Cut of the Way Item... 


It will pay you to get on the mailing list 
for copies of our POSTAL HISTORY & 
STATIONERY AUCTION SALES, held at 
regular intervals. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
REGULAR ADHESIVE ISSUES .... 


You will probably be interested in our 
regular auction sales, devoted exclusively 
to items listed in the current stamp cata- 
logues. P 
The two types of sales listed above, cover 
just about everything philatelic, and if 
you have an interest in either, or both, 
drop us a line, requesting the catalogue or 
catalogues, of your choice. It will assist 
us if you will outline your collecting 
activities, as we maintain a fairly complete 
specialized mailing list. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
SELLING,.... 


Our rates are reasonable, and you may 
be assured that our catalogues reach the 
type of collector who would be interested 
in what you have to sell. 


HIGGINS & GAGE, Incorporated 


PHILATELIC AUCTIONEERS 
& BROKERS 
23 North Santa Anita, Pasadena, California 























Shanahan’s 








Stamp Auctions 
Are Different 


The difference is in the many facilities we are 
offering to our clients. 


(1) We offer month after month the largest array 
of stamps in the world. Our profusely 
illustrated Catalogues are so arranged that 
they should suit everybody, large lots and 
small lots, single Rarities and General or 
Country Collections, Covers and Wholesale 
lots, and in every Sale we try to bring 
specialised Collections of one or several 
different countries. YOUR speciality might 
come up in our next Catalogue. 


(2) Every lot, large or small, is offered on “After 
Sale Approval.”” Any lot which does not 
come up to your expectation can be returned 
under Para. I! of our Conditions of Sale. No 
reason need to be given. 


(3) Every illustrated stamp is being sold with a 
Certificate by a world-famous expert. 


(4) Hire Purchase and other Credit facilities are 
readily available. 


(5) The “Profit from Stamps—without Risk” 
Plan enables you to share in the profits from 
stamp trading on a guaranteed basis. 


(6) The ‘Double Barrel’? Plan enables you to 
utilize the money you have invested under 
the ‘Profit from Stamps—Without Risk” 
Plan at the same time for Stamp Purchases 
here and thereby get your stamps much 
cheaper and under certain circumstances even 
for nothing. 


(7) The “Collection Picking Plan” enables you 
to buy and obtain a large collection or deal- 
er’s stock with a small deposit only, take 
out what you want, break up the remainder 
into smaller lots and send them to us, for 
resale by Auction on your behalf, thereby 
probably getting the stamps you really need 
for much less or even for nothing, with per- 
haps a profit thrown in. 


Get on Our Catalog Mailing List Free 39 Upper Great George’s Street, 
Dun Laoghaire, Dublin, Ireland. 
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PUBLIC AUCTIONEERS 


of 
Ask for free catalogue for our 


regularly held Mail Sales of Fine Stamps and 


_— Covers of 


POSTAL HISTORY ; 
MATERIAL United States 


All countries, all periods and For eign 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
& SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


VAHAN MOZIAN, Ine. 


H. LAZARUS 505 Fifth Avenue 


29 WADSWORTH AVENUE New York 17, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 33, N. Y. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? 


(We are buyers cf collections, covers, 
stamps. What have you to offer?) 














@ LITERATURE 
@ POSTAL STATIONERY 
@ PRE-ADHESIVE COVERS 
@® MARITIME MAIL 
@® OLD LETTERS 
@® CANCELLATIONS 


ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE IN OUR 


postal history auctions 


which are held about five or six times a year in our London salerooms. The 
illustrated catalogues, with comprehensive descriptions, are unique of their 
kind and contain much to interest any student of this branch of philately. 
A sample catalogue will be sent on request. 


ROBSON LOWE, LTD. 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S. W. 1. 


Cables: “Stamps, London’”’ 


YOU CAN NOW SELL YOUR STAMPS BY AUCTION IN LONDON AND PROCEEDS CAN 

BE REMITTED IN DOLLARS. THIS RELAXATION OF THE BRITISH FINANCIAL REGU- 

LATIONS WILL PROVE OF GREAT ADVANTAGE TO THOSE WHO WANT TO SELL IN 

THE BEST INTERNATIONAL MARKET WHERE THE WHOLE WORLD BIDS AND BUYS. 
SALES CONDUCTED BY AUCTION, PRIVATE TREATY OR FOR CASH. 


























Stolow Auctions — America’s Finest! 


If you have stamps to sell you will find that it pays to contoct the 
World's largest stamp firm, and take advantage of an auction service 


that excels in every respect: 


Higher average realizations because of a better pres- 
entation of your stamps in a fully illustrated catalog 
that is sent to the largest auction mailing list in the 
world. 


Friendly, courteous appraisals and advice, without 
charge or obligation. 


Prompt payment and generous advances. 


Precise, accurate and efficient handling of your stamps 
that gives you that comfortable feeling of complete 
security. 


Only the usual auction commission despite the superior 
service and higher prices realized. 
lf you have stamps to sell, write today to the 
AUCTION DEPARTMENT 


4 & H. STOLOW ar: +6 ogee 




















Are you taking advantage of this new 


streamlined stamp auction service? 


GOLD MEDAL 
MAIL AUCTIONS 


United States, British Empire and Foreign stamps—both 
19th and 20th century—singles, sets, blocks, covers— 
rarities—low, medium and high priced items—all of 
guaranteed quality! 





® Maximum number of items. Mini- 
mum descriptive text. 


All bidding by mail. No floor 
competition. 


Sales monthly, each with many 
thousands of lots. 


Lots broken down into the smallest 
units possible. 


Maximum of service and conven- 
ience. 


You select what you want. You 
bid what you would like to pay. 


Choice selected quality, accurate descriptions, and all lots unconditionally 
guaranteed by J. & H. Stolow, Inc., world’s largest wholesale stamp firm. 
The Gold Medal Mail Auction way of buying stamps saves time and money! 


The illustrated catalogs of future sales are yours for the asking. Write 
for them today! 


GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 


50 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 











